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DR. D. K. PEs PEARSONS. 


Among the friends of Christian af 
ucation no name of the present gen- 
eration is held in more affectionate 
regard or awakens a deeper feeling 
of gratitude and admiration than 
that of Dr. D. K. Pearsons. The}. 
facts of his life and the plan of his 
benevolence are too well known to 
need further recital. It is sufficient 
to say that the same sagacity and 
business ability which characterized 
him in the accumulation of his im- 
mense fortune he is now exercising in 
its distribution in ways that will per- 
manently bless his fellow-men. 

Fully convinced that Christian ed- 
ucation is essential to the develop- 
ment of a right civilization in the 
States of the great West, he is ever 
on the alert to find institutions which 
offer good investments for his bene- 
factions. | 

In February, 1894, Dr. Polesoes 
proposed to give to Pacific University 
$50,000, on condition that the friends 
of the institution raise an additional 


$100,000. The limit now set for the| 


‘raising of the conditional sum is 
March 5, 1896. Forest Grove, with 
a@ population of less than fifteen 
hundred people, has pledged almost 
$25,000; considerable headway has 
also been made in securing pledges 
throughout the State, and _ the 
alumni are making an effort to 
endow a chair in the sum of $20,- 
000; but to make sure of the whole 
| $100, 000, Oregon alone ought to 
raise at least $75,000. 

Dr. Pearsons’ offer presents a great 
opportunity to Pacific University, 
but it lays a corresponding responsi- 
bility upon its friends. 
of the institution within the last few 
years has been encouraging, but this 
very prosperity has been a source of 
embarrassment. It has made new 
demands which have ccmpelled en- 
largement in different directions, 
-thus involving an expenditure be- 
yond the income. Toadd to the em- 
barrassment, a considerable part of 
interest due the institution from in- 
vested funds is delinquent. It is be- 
lieved that the funds are well secured; 


but during the past year men who| 


have never failed to meet their inter- 
est promptly before have been 
obliged to postpone payment. Un- 
der the circumstances, the most rigid 
economy has been practiced, but for 
the first time in the history of the 
school the trustees recently have 
been obliged to face a serious deficit. 
In this emergency Dr. Pearsons’ prop- 
Osition seems to be inspired of Provi- 
dence. If it can be met, the institu- 
tion will not only be lifted out of its 
present difficulties, but it will be 
placed on such a firm financial basis 
as will enable it to do the work which 
its exceptional position and oppor- 
tunities require of it. 


Pacific University has been fortu- 
nate from the first in the men who 
have managed its finances. The 
names of William S. Ladd, Henry L. 
Corbett and Heury Failing who have 


The growth. 


successively served as its Treasurers 
furnish sufficient guarantee that the 
funds of the institution have been 
handled not only with strict integ- 
rity, but. with consummate skill. 
The sacredness of money given for 
endowments has been kept steadily 
in view, and no stress of circum- 
stances has furnished sufficient ex- 
cuse for divesting a dollar from the 
purpose for which it was given. 
This policy at times may have seem- 
ed to restrict the growth of the 
school, but it has kept faith with the 
benefactorr, and, in the long run, has 
made for permanent progress. Such 


valuable service the institution could 
not have purchased. They have 
been freely given for the good of the 
cause. 


A PRESCRIPTION FOR RICH PA- 
TIENTS. 


[The following article by Dr. D. K. Pear- 
sons of Chicago was first published in the Ad- 
vance, and is reprinted with his consent.] 


In the practice of medicine, and 
common sense, and some other things 
for many years, I have come to cer- 
tain conclusions about rich men and 
their money, and the relations of 
both to the needs of the world, which 
are thoroughly settled in my mind. 
In the first place I have observed 
that inherited property does not usu- 
ally do much good to those that get 


it; it is more often a curse than a 


ent merits! 


blessing. Hence I say to rich men, 
Don’t leave vast wealth to your chil- 
dren or other relative, for such a 
form of benevolence is not the best. 
A second thing I have learned is that 
it is the wisest course for a man of 
means to be his own administrator, 
and dispose of a large share of his 
property in his own lifetime. This 
plan will prevent his heirs from fight- 
ing about it, will keep much of it 
from the lawyers, will enable the 
giver to see what good his gifts can 
do, will show him in the light of 
one good deed what is the next best 
thing to do, and will stir up some 
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others who have money to go and do 
likewise. To know how to make 
money is one science, to know what 
to do with it when you have made it 
is another science; and this last 


should be studied by the possessor of 


wealth before he divides his proper- 
ty. How unreasonable it is for a 
man on his deathbed to scatter a for- 
tune in a hap-hazard, goody-goody 
way to a dozen objects of very differ- 
He should do all this 
with clear: brain after careful 
thought, and in the vigor of his own 
best days. Another element in my 
prescription is that a man should 


| give money, as a rule, to institutions 


that are backed up by strong corpor- 
ations or churches, and so have every 
reasonable prospect of permanent 
usefulness. I do not belieye in fads 


perior. 
| well suited to present needs, and en- 


cranks, and low-grade, short-cut col- 
leges or seminaries and oddities. 
Capital should be put into regular, 
well-manned conservative institu- 
tions that are doing solid work, and 
supported by men of sense and piety, 
but which are crippled for want of 
greater resources. This is why I 
have helped Beloit, Knox, and Yank- 
ton Colleges, and McCormick and 
Chicago Theological Seminaries. 

I will add one thing more, for I am 
speaking to Chicago men and West- 
ern men of wealth. I think the rich 
man in this part of the country is un- 
der strong obligations to give of its 
abundance to Western institutions. 

Our money came from the prairies 
of Illinois, the pine woods of Michi- 
gan, or from the wheat, and corn, 
and hogs of the whole West; hence 
the circuit of our benevolence should 
lead this wealth largely back again 
into hospitals, schools, libraries, col- 
leges, and seminaries, in which the 


bodily, mental, and religious needs 


of the people in this section of the 
country might be met. 

The past generation in the West 
has rolled up fortunes; the time has 
now come to turn this property to 
the best account. Nobility has its 
obligations; so has wealth. What 
are the millionaires all about us going 
to do with their riches? That is a 
question to be asked seriously, to be 
answered carefully, and in the case 
of some to be answered very soon. 


THE PACIFIC | UNIVERSITY. 
BY REV. ©. 


R. BLISS. 


This thriving institution is located 
in a State already populous and pow- 
erful, and in a particular region rich 
in resources and advanced in all that 
gives character to society. It was 
founded by devoted men whose views 


touching Christian education were. 


broad and sound, and whose forecast 
of future conditions and needs was 
prophetic. Its history has already 
verified the wisdom of its founders. 
It ranks among the leading institu- 
tions of the Pacific Coast, and affords 
facilities for culture that have no su- 
It has excellent buildings 


dowment funds of considerable 
amount, though vastly below its 
pressing needs. It has a faculty 
whose attainments well qualify them 
for their responsible duties, and at- 
tracts many students whose tastes 
are scholarly and whose aims in life 
are high and manly. 

Like many similar institutions, i 
has met with serious difficulties, re- 
tarding its growth and demanding 
strenuous exertions on the part of 
those charged with its management. 
Like them, it has been compelled 
often to appeal to friends far and 
near for means to sustain it. These 
appeals have met with generous re- 
sponses, but they are, as yet, by no 
means adequately met. Institutions 
of learning must have money, and 
much of it, and the higher their 
grade the more they need. Such in- 
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stitutions as the States of California, 
Oregon and Washington need cannot 
be reared on a starveling diet. The 


- great commonwealths of the Coast, 


to say nothing of the aroused peoples 
beyond the Pacific, reyuire that 
Christian institutions, confronting 
the vast possibilities connected with 
such a position, shall be projected on 
the most generous scale. New men 
and strong men—men equipped with 
the best weapons the schools can 
furnish, and made invincible by the 
spirit of Christian devotion—will be 
needed, and will find a theater of ac- 
tion not surpassed in interest in 
modern times. | 
Christian men, preceiving these 
facte and relations, and duly im- 
pressed with the place and power 
of Christian education in creating 


the best conditions of human life, 


and in erecting God's kingdom 
on earth, cannot surely fail to — 
sustain the Pacific University. 
It has a strong claim upon the 
entire population on the Pacific 
slope, but chiefly upon the peo- 
ple of Oregon. Built on her soil, 
and identified with her interests, 
it rears for her preachers, teach- \\), 
ers, lawyers, physicians, intelli- \ 

gent merchants and leaders of 
society in all its ranks. For her 
it helps to maintain high stand- 
ards of general education, to pu- 
rify politics, to advance society -- 
in all true progress. Oertainly 


“College Building.” 


SOME HISTORY. 


BY PROF. W. N. FERRIN. 


The four cuts of buildings in 
this paper may be taken to show a 
sort of evolution through which Pa- 
cific University has passed since its 
foundation. The first is the 
log church which was built near 
the west side of the campus, and 
which was used for a time for school 
purposes. It has long since disap- 
peared, though the forked oak shown 
in the cut is still standing. 

The second stage is shown in the 
It was the first 


structure erected distinctively for the 


sleeping-room, climbing up to it by 
a ladder and making his bed upon 
rough boards, laid upon trestles of 
his own manufacture. Boards, lean- 
ed up against the open window- 
frames, served to keep out the wind 
and-storm to some extent, though not 
always effectually. — 

At that time there were less than a 
dozen families living within a radius 
of one mile from the campus, and 
Mr. Marsh took his meals with one of 
these that lived a mile and a half 
away. We can hardly appreciate the 
deprivations of those early days, or 
understand what they meant to a 
man who had come out to the new 


country, little more than a wilder- 


oo 
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it is worthy of being taken up- 

on the broad shoulders of her 


citizens and of being borne tri- - 
umphantly over every difficulty. 
Especially has it a claim up- 
on Oregon  Congregation- 
alists. Churches without a_ 


lege among them will always be 


maimed and blind. What Harvard 
and Yale. were to New England 


churches in the iast century, Pacific 


University can now be to the church- 
es of Oregon—the source of much of 
their intellectual culture, the careful 
instructor of their ministers and the 
bond of union among the leaders of 
their thought and plans of church 
work. Surely, those churches may 
be relied on to put the univer- 
sity beyond the reach of financial 
peril. Yet the bonds of Congrega- 
tional Christianity are not very much 
weakened by distance. And this has 
been abundantly verified by the gifts 
which Eastern friends have poured 
into the university. The amount of 
these gifts need not be stated; it is 


very large, and if necessity absolute-| 
ly compels, it may be made somewhat | 


larger. The College Society, now 


the Congregational Education So- ; 


ciety, has, from the first, maintained 
a spirit cf great generosity toward 
the institution. It has always be- 
lieved in it. It believes in it still. 
It knows its history, understands its 


spirit, recognizes the high character | 


of its work, perceives the great ob- 
jects for which it worthily stands, 
and therefore sees in it a mighty 
agency for good, which must be sus- 
tained. The Society, while ready to 
continue aid for current expenses, 
though it can do this only with much 
difficulty, devoutly hopes that friends 
will be found on the Pacific Coast 
who will measure their strength with 
this burden and find it fully equal 
thereto. Men are often stronger 
than they think, and never stronger 
than the day following a mighty ef- 
fort for a grand object. The for- 
tunes of the University now demand 
such an effort, and they who make it 
will add vastly to their own power, 
and to their claims for public grati- 
tude. 


CoNGREGATIONAL Epvoation Soc’y. 


Boston, May 8th, 
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THE BEGINNING OF PACIFIC UNIVERSITY. 


work of the College. It was strongly 


framed with large timbers, and its 


‘raising’ was the occasion of a grand 
gathering cf the people, who came 
from miles around. The Academy 
building, similar to this in external 
appearance, was erected some years 
Jater. 

The ‘Ladies’ Hall,” erected in 
1882, during the administration of 
President John R. Herrick, and large- 
ly with funds secured by him, marks 
the third stage of building progress 
in the history of the College. 

The prerent is represented in the 
fine “Marsh Memorial Hall,” now 


ness in fact, without any knowledge 
or previous experience to prepare 
him for the trials and difficulties of 
pioneer life. | Cee 
And there was little in the situa- 
tion to inspire enthusiasm or hope- 
fulness for the future. The discour- 
agements and disappointments at 
times made him almost heartsick. 
“ Many was the night,” he confessed 
to the writer, speaking of his early 
experiences, “that I climbed up to 
my bed in the loft and fairly cried 
myself to sleep.” If he was lacking 
in the experience of frontier life, he 
certainly had,in good measure, the 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 1850. 


nearly completed, which will be ready 
for occupancy when the term opens 
in September. It stands upon the 
site of the old college building, which 
was removed last year to another 
part of the campus, and is good for 
many years yet of useful service in 
its new capacity of “Science Hall.” 
When President S. H. Marsh arrived 
to take charge of the infant institu- 
tion the old building was still unfin- 
ished. 

Two rooms only in the lower story 
could be used. The floor in the up- 
per story was not laid, nor were 
there any stairs to reach it. During 
two years President Marsh used one 
of these unfinished upper rooms as a 


determined will and the staying 
qualities that mark the true pioneer, 
else he would have given up the 
struggle as hopeless, and have gone 
back to the life of ease and compara- 
tive luxury that he might have en- 
joyed in his native New England 
State. 

He set himself energetically to the 
work of building up the college, do- 
ing whatever he found needed to be 
done. He procured by his own ef- 
fort the lumber necessary to com- 
plete the building, and with his own 
hands laid the floors in the unfinished 
portion of it. Later on, when the 
time came for his inauguration as 


President, he delivered his address 


in a rude store building just erected, 
and yet standing, in the town of For- 
est Grove, upon a platform of dry- 
goods boxes, to an audience that was 
earnest if small, and was seated upon 
rude benches extemporized for the 
occasion. The address has been 
published. It was worthy the man 
and the occasion—a clear and logical 
setting forth of the principles of 
sound, Christian education; the prin- 
ciples which Pacific University has 
pre-eminently stood for from that 
day to this. ; | 
Hon. Alanson Hinman is the only 
one of the original charter members 
of the Board of Trustees who is now 


burden almost alone. 


a member of that Board. For many 
years he has been its honored 
President. Mr. Hinman says that 
as early as 1845 Rev. Harvey 

_ Clark counseled with him relative 
to establishing at Forest Grove 
the academy which afterwards 
grew intoacollege. Mr. Clark 
and Mrs. Tabitha Brown began 
the work about that time by es- 
tablishing an orphan school. 

The arrival of Rev. G. H. Atkin- 
son, some two years later, was 
most timely for the promotion of 
the new enterprise. His enthusi- 
astic support gave if a new im-— 
petus, and by his counsel and > 
wise planning Tualatin Academy 
took definite form. It was 
through his personal effort that 
President Marsh came out, still 
later, andso the good work be- 
gan to grow. Mr. Hinman likens 
these three men, Mr. Clark, Dr. 
Atkinson, and President Marsh, 
to a tripod upon which the begin- 
ning of the college stood. 
There were others who rendered val- 
uable assistance—Mrs. Brown; Dea- 
con T. G. Naylor. Rev. E. Walker, 
Rev. H. Lyman, and A. T. Smith— 
but Messrs. Clark, Atkinson, and 
Marsh seem to have been essential, 
and their labors to mark distinct 
epochs in the growth of the college. 

Mr. Clark laid the foundation of 
the endowment of the college by his 
munificent gift of more than two 
hundred acres of valuable land. 

Mr. Lyman was for many years 
President Marsh’s chief assistant in 
doing the teaching work of the col- 
lege; and during the absence of the 


|latter, while engaged in securing 


funds, Mr. Lyman at times carried 
The men 
who establish the institutions of a 
new country, and by self-sacrifice 


-|and devotion promote their growth, 


are entitled to honor as the men who 
determine the character of that coun- | 
try for all time. | 


Pactric UNIVERSITY. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE EARLY DAYS 
OF PACIFIC UNIVERSITY. 


BY REV. M. EELLS, D.D, 


Forest Grove has always seemed 
like a home to me, although during 
the last forty-five years it has been 
my actual residence only about seven 
years, from 184Y to 1851, and 
from 1857 to 1862. Since that 
time, however, I have visited the 
place almost every year. I walked 
from Mother Walker’s to where the 
Congregational church now is when 
the trail was so blind, the woods s0 
thick, and I so small that more than 
once [lost my way. 

The earliest remembrance I have 
of school days was in that old log 
building which was both church and 
schoolhouse, and is pictured on op- 
posite page. The logs were round, — 
and the floor, seats and desks were of 
puncheons—that is, logs—split in 
two, and the split side bewed 45 
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smooth as possible. These were laid | ceived from five to ten dollars a day, | 


as close together for a floor, much as 
some bridges now are made in the 
newest parts of the country; yet 
there was one crack between these 
puncheons s0 large, as the floor be- 
gan to decay, that I put my little 
bare foot into it. The seats had no 
backs, the puncheons simply having 
holes bored on the under side, into 
which the legs were inserted. The 
desks were these puncheons fastened 
to the wall all around the room. There 
was about a half a window on-each 
side. The next building was of hew- 
ed logs, with lumber floor, with bet- 
ter seats and desks. Rev. D. R. Wil- 
liams was teacher. 

The school had been begun by 
Mrs. Tabitha Brown in the forties. 
When the gold mines were discover- 
ed in California, and men rushed off 
to them in 1848, they left many chil- 
dren without homes, many of whom 
went to Forest Grove to Mrs. Brown's 
care, and the school became in name 
an orphan school. Soon after the ar- 
rival of Dr. Geo. H. Atkinson in Ore- 
gon in 1848, he held an interview 
with Rev. Harvey Clark at Forest 
Grove, then West Tuala- 
tin, with reference to the 
establishment of a Chris- 
tian academy, which 
should grow into a col- 
lege. The founding of 
such a school had been 
the cherished purpose of 
Mr. Clark for years, and 
so the suggestion of Dr. 
Atkinson met with a cor- 
dial response. A meeting 
of ministers and other 
Christian brethren was 
soon after called to meet 
at Oregon City, at which 
aboard of trustees was 
chosen, who secured the 
incorporation of Tualatin 
Academy, September 29, 
1849, and this absorbed 
the orphan school. 

In 1854 it was rein- 
corporated as Tualatin 
Academy and Pacific Uni- 
versity. The heroism and 
sacrifice necessary to 
maintain and develop 
such a school at that ear- 
ly day in Oregon cannot 
be portrayed in words. 

In 1887 I spent two. 
days at the home of Dr. 
Atkinson, comparing with him a copy | 
of all the minutes of the Board with 
the original. 


When we were done, Dr. Atkinson 
said to me, “What verse in the Bible 
- does this make you think of?” I re- 
plied, “I do not know.” Again he 
said, “Does it not make you think of 
some special verse?” I said, “I can 
not think of any.” Then the Doctor 
said, “Does it not make you think of 
this one—‘We must, through much 
tribulation, enter into the kingdom 
of God.’” 

Nearly every one who carried any 
of the responsibility of the institu- 
tion in those days really felt the 
same truth. Thesparseness of popu- 
lation was one cause of this. All 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho had 
less than ten thousand people when 
the institution was founded; and 
Portland had one store, one wharf, 
and a few log houses. The Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians, who 
bore the load in carrying on the 
school, numbered less than fifty mem- 
bers. 

Want of means was another trial. 
Rev. Cushing Eells in 1849-50 re- 
ceived about six hundred dollars a 
year for teaching at the Grove; but 
the men who worked on the present 
library building at the same time re- 


and a mere boy could get three or 
four dollars a day, almost twice as 
much as Mr. Eells received for teach- 
ing. When the library building was 
put up in 1850, the frame was erected 
and it was partly enclosed, then it 
was necessary to stop the work en- 
tirely, and it was years, I think, be- 
fore means enough were secured to 
finish any room so that it could be 
used. 

The want of appreciation of a col- 
lege education was a still greater 
“tribulation.” There were many 
persons, it is true, who believed in a 
“right smart chance of eddication, 
and a heap of larnin,” but some of 


them were so ignorant that they did 


not know enough to know their own 
ignorance. My parents were once 
asked the question by a neighbor 
who could not read and whose wife 
had learned after she was married, 
if they thought Dr. Marsh was com- 
petent to teach a district school. 
My father replied he would be glad 
of the opportunity to sit at Dr. 
Marsh’s feet and learn, for he thought 
Dr. Marsh’s little finger was thicker 


‘commencement exercises. 


| greatly encouraged, as he feels that 


he has a class which will go through 
college and not drop out, as so many 
have done.” Yet one after another 
they left, until I was the only one 
who graduated; and the atmosphere 
was such about me that two or three 
years before I did so it seemed as if 
I would hardly turn over my hand in 
order to go through. 

Previous to 1866, when my class 
graduated, there had been no public 


Hon. H. 
W. Scott, editor of the Oregonian, 


graduated in 1863, but he finished | 


his studies in March, and immediate- 
ly left with the gold fever. When 
commencement day came he was in 
the mines of Idaho. — 

A part of my time was spent in 
what was called the College Hall, a 
small building which would seat 
twenty or twenty-five students. That 
year Dr. Marsh was in the East se- 
curing money for an endowment, and 


there was only one teacher left in 


the college, Rev. H. Lyman. During 
the winter there were eighteen or 
twenty students in the college and 
preparatory departments; but in the 
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than his own loins. 

I well remember a visit Dr. Marsh 
made to our house near Hillsboro in 
the fifties. After earnest work he 
had succeeded in getting four sta- 
dents into the college classes, among 
whom were J. W. Johnson, long the 
President of the Oregon State Uni- 
versity, and M. F. Mulkey, long a 
prominent lawyer of Portland. All 
these, for one reason and another, 
concluded to leave, some of them go- 
ing to Yale to complete their courses. 
After his years of labor to bring 
these forward, the disappointment of 
seeing the college left without a stu- 
dent was keenly felt. It seemed to 
him as if it were almost of no use for 
him to continue in his work, and he 
came to my parents for sympathy to 
support him.. 

There was a lack of college atmos- 
phere in the whole country. This 
had to be created—a work as neces- 
sary as it was afterwards to teach 
Greek. In 1857, when I was in the 
preparatory class, there was no class 
ahead of me. There were ten or 
twelve of us. Some of their parents 
had had a good education and knew 
what it meant. Nearly all of the 


class intended to go through the| 


course. My father, then Principal 
of the Academy, said; “Dr. Marsh is 


spring they dwindled in numbers, 
and at one time it was said that 
there were only three or four stu- 
dents, and they could not find the 
teacher and the teacher could not 
find the scholars. The fact was the 
professor went to the hall to hear 
the recitations, but the students had 
not arrived, so he left for a short 
time, and when the students came 
and the professor was not there, they 
started off to find him. 

These reminiscences show some of 
the trials of the founders. But they 
were not men to give up to discour- 
agements. Their persistence was 
well illustrated by Dr. Marsh in his 
trip East in 1866-67 for funds. When 
he had secured $8,200, he wrote: 
“This is miserable business. I de- 
spise the reputation I am getting by 
it. But then the cause—the cause— 
thinking of that I take courage— 
the cause, not as mine or identified 
with my reputation, but as the cause 
of truth, is the ground for courage 
and perseverance, whether it be in- 
spiriting or dispiriting.” 
had obtained $23,500, he again wrote, 
after speaking of the subscriptions. 
“Notwithstanding am miserable. One 
can not butt his head against a stone 
wall twenty times a day without get- 


ting a headache, even though once in 


When he 


a while he knocks down a few stones. 
So long as I make progress I shall 
stick to it.” So he did, as president, 
for twenty-five yeare, until he died; 


so did Rev. H. Clark, as President ot | | 


the Board of Trustees, from the be- 
ginning in 1848, until his death in 
1858; so did Dr. Atkinson as Secre- 
tary of the Board from 1848 until 
death translated him in 1889. So — 
their successors are expected, both by 


‘the people and the God of Christian 


education, to do until its days of 
tribulation are past. | 


MORE REMINISCENCES. 
BY MAROUS W. WALKER. 


I have a picture in my mind of an 
event which transpired in the days > 
when Forest Grove and I were both 
young, over which I delight to linger 
and which I wish I could paint in the - 
bright colors that gleam through 
and around it in my imagination to- 
day. 

It was in 1850, but in the early 
summer, and never did a brighter 
sun shine through a bluer sky, or 
more brilliant green bedeck forest 
and grove and plain, than 
did those in which we 
boys reveled during those 
days in which the frame- 
work of the old academy 
building was placed in 

position. 
All spring: men and 
teams had been éngaged 
in hewing out and haul- 
ing the timbers, while 
other men, under the 
oversight of Squire” 
Tuttle, as he was famil- 
larly called, had been 
framing them, and now 
they were ready to be. 
put together. It was yet 
in the days of log houses 
and bee raisings, and no- 
tices and invitations had 
been sent out naming the 
day everything 
would be ready. Men 
with their families came 
from other neighbor- 
hoods in white - covered 
OX-wagons, camping out 
for the time, and the af- 
air greatly resembled the 
old-fashioned camp- 
meeting. 3 

Tables were set in the 
old log building, partly school-house, 
partly church, which has passed into 
history as the birthplace of Tualatin 
Academy and Pacific University, 
where bountiful dinners were provid- 
ed by the women for the men at - 
work, this department being under 
the energetic oversight of “Grand- 
ma” Brown, with her somewhat stern 
face and dignified bearing, but we 
knew that behind them lay the kind- 
est heart that ever befriended a 
homeless orphan—whose name is, if 
possible, even more intimately asso- 
ciated with the history of this insti- 
tution than is that of Rev. Harvey 
Clark, its founder and patron. 

Nor were we boys who had been 
on tiptoe with expectation for the 
previous two months, and whose en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds, inconspic- 
uous or neglected; for when the de- 
mands of boyish appetites taxed our 
patience while waiting for the regu- 
lar meals, a shy “please” never failed 
to be rewarded with pie or cake, and 
a respectful “thank you” gained favor 
for the next hungry hour. 

When ail was ready, and Squire 
Tuttle took bis stand in some promi- 
nent position, and gave the word, 
“He, oh, heave! and bent after bent 


. 


slowly rose to place, it seemed to me 


that an event was transpiring grand- 


we 
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compare with it. But money was 


and a second summer passed away 


 yvound the sides for a desk; nor was 


close, when there were declamations 


- and such like songs, to the entire 


smiles that would contain as much of 


- when the enthusiasm was greater, or 


electric car as the old was in the 


more durable materials; yet, future 


tive values more from the work done 
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er than anything else that I could | 


scarce in those days, and houses were 
not built in a hurry, and so a winter 


before even one room was ready. It 
was, if I rightly recall it, a frosty 
morning in October, 1851, when 
twenty-five or thirty of us gathered 
in the lower north room, and school 
began, with Mr. J. M. Keeler on the 
platform. We could not boast even 
one professor that day. 

~ The fresh ceiling on the walis and 
overhead, the large new blackboard 
—there was none in the old house— 
the new double desks, home-made 
though they were, all combined to 
make it a veritable palace to us, used 
as we were to the rough log walls of 
the old building, with its rough 
benches and long shelf running 


the appeal, frequently made, to leave 
outside the rudeness of manner that 
had been more or less tolerated there, 
without effect, for we took a pride in 
our new home. 

The term passed uneventfully; but 
there was another gala day at its 


and essays—speeches and composi- 
tions we called them then—and sing- 
ing by a choir led by J. B. Wyatt, 
who afterwards in the same room 
taught the first singing school in 
Forest Grove. They sang, “’Tis ex 
amination to-day, hurrah, hurrah!” 


satisfaction of the audience that day, 
but in a style that would hardly be 
received by a modern one without 


amusement as approval. 

Since that time there has doubt- 
less been many a high day in Forest 
Grove, when the interest centered in 
that building and the institution for 
which it stood, but surely never one 


there was more unity of purpose and 
sentiment, or thankfulness that a 
great enterprise was being prosper- 
ed, or more determination to carry 
it forward, nor one which will linger 
longer in the memories of those who 
participated in it. 

The old building still stands, but 


it has been moved, and a new and} 


modern edifice occupies its site, and 
I wonder, as I look over it, whether 
or not; as compared with its sur- 
roundings, the view can lay claim to 
auy greater pre-eminence than the 
old. Is the new as great an achieve- 
ment in the days of the steam and 


days of the ox-wagon? I wonder, 
too, if the education and training 
acquired within the old walls will be 
surpassed in its relative influence in 
shaping the destiny of this and 
neighboring States, to say nothing 
of Japan and China, which then 
seemed so far away as almost to be- 
long to another world, where men 
who went out from those walls have 
made name and fame for themselves 
in helping to unlock the gates of ex- 
clusion set up by those nations, and 
disseminating among them the broad 
principles of our Christianity and 
civil enlightenment. The walls, and 
even the formation of the old house, 
were of wood, and a would-be pro- 
fessor who failed to secure a situa- 
tion in it told me that he never could 
think of teaching in ® building with 
wooden foundations; but the elements 
have dealt kindly with it and fire 
has spared it, and it may have years 
of usefulness yet before it. The 
new house is of stone and brick, 


yenerations will judge them both 
and form an estimate of’ their rela- 


in them than from the material out 
of which they were constructed. 
May the Author of all knowledge 
grant that the work keep pace with 
the opportunities given to it! 

Forest Grove, May 17th. 


PACIFIC UNIVERSITY. 


Its Aims and Methods. | 
BY PROF. HENRY L. BATES. 


While expressing in its name the 
far-reaching hopes of its founders, 
Pacific University is attempting to- 
day only the work of the best grade 
of American colleges. Organically 
connected with it, and under the 
same management, Tualatin Academy 
offers an opportunity, nowhere ex- 
celled in the Pacific Northwest, to 
young people of both sexes for fitting 
themselves for advanced work in col- 
lege. The first institution on the Pa- 
cific Coast to receive a full collegiate 
charter under the United States law, 
it has always held out the same priv- 
ileges and opportunities for higher 
education to young women as to 
young men, taking for granted rath- 
er than attempting to defend the 
natural birthright of young women 
to equal advantages in the school- 
room and lecture hall. 

More than forty years of trial have 
only served to confirm the wisdom of 
this manifestly natural and appro- 
priate commingling of the sexes for 
Christian education and culture. 

The Academy offers a three years’ 
course of preparatory studies leading 
up to the work of the different col- 
lege courses. While it almost neces- 
sarily proves true that many students 
are not able to go farther than the 
end of this preparatory course, the 
effort is made to encourage a more 
extended course, and to discourage 
the idea that the Academy is in’ any 
sense a finishing school. Diplomas 
of graduation are not given to those 
completing the Academy course, al- 
though one of the important features 
of the commencement season is the 
Academy anniversary exercises. This 
summer twenty-two young ladies and 
gentlemen present orations and es- 
says in token of their completion of 
this stage of their collegiate journey. 

The College offers the usual classi- 
cal and scientific courses of four years 
each, leading up to the degrees of B. 
A. and B. S.,. and in addition, a somé- 
what shorter literary course, designed 
for those who do not care to spend so 
much time in the study of Greek and 
higher mathematics. Music has re- 
cently been made an elective in this 
course. The work of the College in 
its various departments is designed 
to be as thorough and broadening as 
the apparatus and opportunities will 
permit. | 

After pursuing a required course 
in the usual college studies, through 
the freshmen and sophomore years, 
students are allowed to elect a cer- 
tain number of studies for the re- 
mainder of their course. This en- 
ables a student to give his attention 
somewhat more exclusively to his own 
preferences—though under the guid- 
ance of the faculty. | 

The department of philosophy aims 
to cover, by means of text-books and 
lectures, the fundamental principles 
of mental and moral science and 
Christian evidences, with some atten- 
tion to physiological psychology and 
the history of philosophy. | 

In the work of Greek and Latin, 
the courses are conducted chiefly with 
the purpose of securing breadth of 
view, keenness of insight and power 
of expression by familiarity with and 
an appreciation of Greek and Latin lit- 
erature. - Frequent reference is made 
to late discoveries and investigations. 


French and German are taught in 
a thorough manner by a teacher 
trained in the schools of Paris, and 
by means of the elective privilege 
two years of each study may be ob- 
tained. 
History and political acience are 


| taught by means of text-books and 


lectures, and with the purpose of giv- 
ing the student a knowledge of facts 
not only, but also to cultivate the 
reasoning powers by studying the 
facts under the laws of cause and 
effect. Oonstant use is made of note- 
books, historical charts and supple- 
mentary reading. 


The object of the work in English 
language and literature is to bring 
the student in touch with the best 
works of the English authors, and to 
give him facility in the use of the 
language. The courses are conduct- 
ed by means of lectures, direct read- 
ing of authors, and special papers on 
assigned topics. 

The work in science includes 
courses in biology, chemistry and 
physics, as well as in mathematics 
and astronomy. In biology the work 
covers a period of eight terms, the 
first two of which are taken up by 
zoology and. botany, which constitute 
the required work for sophomores in 
all courses. A second course of 
three terms is required for students 
in the scientific course, but is elective 
in other courses. It embraces work 
in comparative anatomy of the verte- 
brates and invertebrates and in os- 
teology. A second year of elective 
work is offered in the senior year, 
embracing the study of histology, 
bacteriology and embryology. 

The department of biology is, how- 
ever, seriously handicapped both in 
the matter of apparatus and room, 
although the latter difficulty will be 
removed when the new quarters in 
Marsh Hall are thrown open. It is 
intended to fit up the heretofore 
College building as a chemical and 
biological laboratory, to be called 
Science Hall. The collections, which 
include valuable series of rocks, min- 
erals, skeletons, shells and plants, can 
then be properly displayed and cared 
for, and will thus be of more value 
to the student. A generous addition 
in the way of microscopes and other 
necessary apparatus would enable the 
department to do very thorough 
work. 

A corresponding course is given in 
chemistry, there being one term of 
general chemistry in the sophomore 
year and two years of electives, in- 
cluding qualitative and quantitative 
analysis and organic chemistry. The 
laboratory is well supplied with 
chemicals and apparatus, and there 
is table room for sixteen students in 
qualitative work. — | 


The usual academic courses in 


pkysics, astronomy and mathematias | 


are provided. The department of 
mathematics is supplied with an ex- 
cellent set of engineering instru- 
ments, and a thorough drill is given 
in surveying. Apparatus is needed, 
however, for the work in physics, and 


{it is hoped that the near future will 


enrich the College in means as well 

as opportunity to do more efficient 

and thorough work in the sciences. 
Forest GRovE. 


LETTER BY DR. GEORGE F. MAGOUN. 


My Dear Rev. McCuetuanp: For the 
general and most useful end of en- 
couraging such generosity as Dr. 
Pearsons’, and drawing out more of 
it from other wealthy men, as well as 
those not wealthy, I deem it very im- 
portant that his offer to your institu- 
tion should now be promptly met; 


for the purpose, also, of deepening 


among Oregon people such sense of 
the importance of Pacific University 
as they have—they must think more 
and better of it when they see a 
stranger's practical appreciation of 
it; for the sake, too, of a large and 
emphatic increase ‘of zeal for the 
higher education. People judge of 
the worth of most everything by 
what others will payforit. Its value 
in their eyes is a money value. But 
the gifts of Dr. Pearsons and others 
to your college means more than 
this. They mean how much more 
than wealth the great mental and 
moral benefits of a college are worth 
to society and the best interests of 
man. Such interests are cheaply 
promoted by the munificence of the 
wealthy and the self-denying gifts of 
the poor. 

But having once visited Forest 
Grove, and looked over what there 
was there then, and having noted 
with warm interest every item about 
it since, in Tur Paotric especially, I 
have much more than these general 
convictions. In fifty-one years’ resi- 
dence in what used to be “the North- 
west,” I have seen how colleges pro- 
mote the development of all that is 
best and most permanent in new 
commonwealths. How wild and rude, 
comparatively, society was when I 
came this way, a young academy 


firmness of texture, stability, orderly 
progress, finish, attractiveness it has 
taken on since! Men and women 
from the older and the newer col- 
leges have been the chief factors of 
it all. Steadily the proportion of 
those from Eastern and older institu- 
tions has declined; that of graduates 
trained on the spot has largely risen. 
And now it can hardly be said that 


pends on help from the former, so 
largely—almost exclusively—does it 
depend on the latter. This is not so 
yet on your Coast, but it will be ere 


long. . And you must. produce from 


your own stock a Christian ministry, 
a body of. well-read lawyers and 
physicians, contributions to all skill- 
ed and educated pursuits. If you do 
not through Pacific University for the 
growing region between the moun- 
tains and the ocean, you must suffer, 
remedilessly, inconceivably for the 
lack of them. 


of sickness, I can only indicate the 
direction my thoughts would take 
could I say more. I shall watch 


‘anxiously for your complete success. 


Yours ever most heartily, 
Gero. Magoun. 
| GrinneELL, Iowa, May 7, 1895. 


IMPRESSIONS OF PACIFIC UNIVER- 
SITY. 


BY PROF. FRANK HUGH FOSTER. 


I had the privilege of spending 
the commencement of 1894 at Pacific 
University, and of being there again 
for a week of historical lectures in 
the following winter. I thus saw 
the College in its every-day appear- 
ance and upon its high festival, and 
I can cordially declare that I found 
it the same upon both occasions. It 


ness is neglected for the sake of 
making a great impression when the 
public shall be called in. It is a 
thorough institution where daily 
work is faithfully done, and where 
the evident excellence of the com- 
mencement season is the honest 
outgrowth of the laborious year. 
The location of the College strikes 
the observer at once as a very favor- 
able one. Forest Grove is in the 
midst of the fertile valley of the 


Willamette, which is already the seat 


| 


teacher from New England! What — 


the tale of future improvement de- | 


Just recovering from a long winter 


is not a place where daily thorough- 
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of a busy and sterling agricultural 
population, and which is destined to 
be a very rich and populous region 
in the near future. It is within easy 
reach of the metropolis of the State, 
Portland. The village is intimately 
associated in every interest with the 
College. It reminds one of such col- 
lege communities as Amherst, Wil- 


is quiet, free from the temptations of 
a large place, devoted to learning, 


and a good nursery of strong and/| 


sweet Christian character. 


Then the College has the respect 
and affection of the State. It is the 
best college in Oregon, as it is the 
oldest. Its alumni, though compar- 
atively few in number, are. already 
occupying positions of importance 
and influence, and reflect credit upon 
their training. As a physician from 
another town and another religious 
communion remarked to me at the 
commencement: “This is not the in- 
stitution of a single sect—it is a 


State institution.” It has earned this 


position by its catholic spirit and its 
hospitality to every comer. Its roots 
are struck deep, and it is going to 
bear a mighty harvest. _ 

The College is fortunate in its fac- 
ulty. Its older professors are the 
choice product of New England col- 
lege training — able, conscientious 
and thorough. Its younger profes- 
sors have the more modern training 
of the new and special facilities of 
our own day, both at home and 
abroad. Its President is a winning 
personality, who combines in a re- 
markable degree power with grace. 
Investments are secure in his hands 
and those of his advisors; and, what 


is of infinitely more importance, boys | 


and girls are safe, and sure of a wise, 
considerate, gentle and firm hand in 
their training. 

One whose time is limited, and 
who is absorbed in work of his own, 
as I was on both occasions when 
visiting Forest Grove, will naturally 
see some things more thoroughly 
than others. It was my fortune to 
fall in with the professor of biology, 
Prof. F. E. Lloyd, and to see more of 
his work than of any other profes- 
sor. He isa graduate of Princeton, 


where his training in his favorite| 


studies was more than commonly 
thorough. His enthusiasm and 
thoroughness in his branch are 
worthy of the warmest commenda- 
tion. He instructs his pupils from 
nature itself,and no one, I am sure, can 
go through the course of observa- 
tion and make the drawings which I 
found made in the note-books of his 
pupils, without acquiring a grasp of 
the great subject of life which will 
‘make him an independent thinker 
upon all related themes. The large 
herbarium already collected under 
the patient labor of Professor Marsh 
is undergoing constant enlargement, 
the preparation of specimens and mi- 
croscopic slides is steadily pushed 
forward, and every advantage is tak. 
en of the limited means of the insti- 
tution to make this a great depart- 
ment, which it cannot fail in time to 
become. It is also great in its power 
to instruct the student. 

I ought not.to close without a 
word about the new building, Marsh 
Hall, named in memory of the first 
president—a splendid building, one 
hundred and fifty feet long, of brick 
and stone, commodious and beautiful. 
Nothing seems wanting to make this 
institution fully equal to every oppor- 
tunity in this rising State but the 
command of ready money, which 
shall enable it to add books, appara- 
tus and teachers,as the increasing 
tendency of the youth towards this 
college shall render them necessary. 


The completion of the present effort 
at endowment will put the college 
where every one who has given any- 
thing to it will feel grateful that he 
was enabled to help in accomplishing 


so great a result. 
Paociric SEMINARY. 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE AS A sis 
liamstown, Oberlin and Grinell. It) 


TOR IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PACIFIC COAST. 


BY REV. C. O. BROWN, D.D. 


The Christian college has been 
called “The Handmaid of Religion.” 
I would rather call it the fairest 
among many daughters of the church 
of Christ. In American history it 
stands as one of the earliest and 
noblest gifts of New England Con- 
gregationalism to the colonies—a 
powerful contribution to the influenc- 
es which gave us the nation and de- 


termined its free institutions. Who 


shall estimate the value of Harvard 
to mankind in the days when she ut- 
tered the noblest sentiment of New 
England Puritanism, which was the 
world’s most advanced note of hu- 
man liberty! Those were the days 
when young Sam Adams, partaking 
of her spirit, and graduating at 
eighteen, dared to discuss in his 
graduating oration, and in the very 


contributed these influences may be|holy day. But already outraged na- 
seen by a glance at the names of| 


those men whose eloquence rocked 
the cradle of liberty. 


Within the limits of such an arti- 
cle as this, there is not room for spe- 
cific illustration, but this statement 
may be broadly and fearlessly made: 
The same influence which proceeded 
from the Christian college and con- 
tributed so largely to the foundations 
of the republic, has been conspicuous 
in every reform which has purified 
the national life,and in every con- 
structive movement which has given 
anything permanent to society. Who 
were the great leaders of the anti- 
slavery reform? Who organized the 
great bome missionary movements 
which developed and educated the 
patriotism of the Northwest against 
the hour of a nation’s peril? Who 
went forth as the new army of occupa- 
tion, after the war of bloody weapons 
was over, to conquer a new domain for 
civilization amid the blacks of the 
South? There are exceptions, but 
most of these leaders have come forth 
from the Christian colleges of our 
land. The scientific and literary mo- 
tives have never been equal to such 
tasks. They have never contributed 
the great souls with a burning en- 


ture cries out against the iniquity. 
The movement of the barbers, who 
have successfully demanded legisla- 
tion to restore a part of their day of 
rest, is but the beginning of protests 
against laws which have left God out 
of the account. More and more such 


laws, temporary because they are ) 


wrong, must give way to others 
which conform to the divine stand- 
ard. “Nothing is ever settled until 
it is settled right.” 


Here, then, is both the opportunity 


and the divine calling of the Chris- 


tian college on this Pacific Coast. 


Here are the atill plastic elements of — 


vast empire. How plastic they aré 
let the ease with which Sunday leg- 
islation was secured testify. The 


Christian college must teach the arts = 


and the sciences. Her sons and 
daughters must go forth so furnished 
as to command the respect of those 
whom they must meet in the dusty 
arena. To this end her friends must 
see to it that her equipment is ample 
and adequate. But it is for the 
friends of the Christian college to re- 
member that it stands for something 
far higher than culture. It is to send 
forth, as the true reformers and con- 


structors of society, men and women 


whose lives have been keyed to the 
loftiest motives; men and women who 
have been taught the fear of God, 
and who, fearing him, dare to be 
fearless in the face of any iniquity. 
The Christian college cannot rele- 
gate its work to any other institu- 
tion. It must hold on its way, pro- 
claiming that the Bible is God’s 


| Word; that it contains the only per- 
fect standard of morals and the only 
history which illustrates that stand-— 


ard in the perfect life. © 
It may be that for many years it 


| will be smaller than the great uni- 
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presence of the royal governor, such 
a question as this: “Is it lawful to 
resist the King if the commonwealth 
cannot otherwise be preserved ?” 
Harvard gave Sam Adams to Massa- 
chusetts, and Sam Adams gave to the 
emerging nation not only the mighti- 
est genius of that age for constructive 
statesmanship, but the American Con- 
gress. Mr. Adams was the type of a 
college-bred man which prevailed in 
his day. He was educated at a time 
and under influences which defined 
eduation as something more than the 
information or culture of the mind. 
Education meant the development of 
moral qualities no less than of men- 
tal powers. It meant power to weigh 


principles and perceive moral dis- 


tinctions. It meant the moral grip 
and fiber of manhood disciplined un- 
der the sway of greatest motives to 
noblest ends. It was: an education 
which, familiar with the thought of 
God and reverent before his sov- 
ereignty, dared to question and con- 
tend with the despotisms of human 
thrones. 


The sweep of such motives was re- 
sistless. Under their dominance 
giants arose and the old order per- 
ished. He who omits the religious 
element is wholly incompetent to 
treat the influences which inspired 
and moulded the germinant republic. 
How largely the Christian college | 


thusiasm for humanity and the gen- 
ius of self-forgetfulness. | 


- They have their place in equipping 
civilization with its implements and 
its culture, but no man or woman 
ever laid enduring foundations with 
these elements alone. The super- 
structure of laws and arts must arise 
from the enduring granite of char- 
acter, or the whole will be faulty and 
evanescent. What part, then, is the 
Christian college to have in the de- 
velopment of the Pacific Coast{/? We 
have already largely answered this 
question. If the fair picture which 
rose to the vision of. such seers as 
Drs. Benton and Stone is ever to be 
realized, there must be here in large 
degree the same influences which 
gave the genius of constructive 
statesmanship to New England, the 
genius of Christian conquest to the 
home missionary, and the genius of 
reform to the anti-slavery movement. 
For say what we will, the motive 
which ruled in these is the motive 
which builds the fabric for an endur- 
ing civilization. We have before us 
at the present time an illustration of 
the temporary and faulty structures 
which the material motive alone can 
build. California has had legislators 
who thought that they could adjourn 
the Decalogue. Mammon has ruled 
our rulers, and to give it full sweep 
they have sought to rob God of his 


| versities. 


If so, the lack of: great 
numbers is not without its compen- 
gations. The first and chiefest of 


these is the fact that here God and — 


his Word are taught and honored 
without apology. Another and great 
consideration is that the student, 


_|coming into close personal relations 


with his teacher, shares in much 


ampler degree the benefits of his 


wisdom and the influence of his char- 
acter. 


It is for reasons like teens that I 


rejoice in the thought that already 
we have a number of Christian col- 
leges well started on the Pacific 
Coast. For the same reasons I re- 
joice in every prospect for the in- 
crease of their endowments. For 
such reasons [ would add my voice 
in appeal to the men and women of 
wealth that this call of our rapidly 
developing portion of the country 
may be heeded. Who can estimate 
the good that may be done during 
the next quarter of a century by a 
few thousand dollars wisely invested 
in a Christian college ? 
First San Francisco. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL CONGERIES. 
BY REV. DR. J. K. MLEAN. 


If the gentle reader does not know. 


what a congeries is, or, if knowing, 
he is not entirely certain how the 
word should be pronounced, let him 
look it up. It isa good thing to 
know about. And a good thing to 
be interested in; particularly when 
the congeries is of the educational 
stripe. And that is the kind we Con- 
gregationalists possess. Itis a rami- 
fied congeries. It spreads itself over 
a vast territory. Its most distant 
extremities are by route of travel 
quite two thousand miles apart. Its 
field embraces seven sovereign States: 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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Home Circle. 


Misunderstood. 


Misunderstood ! 
And we had only tried 
To do the right, and naught beside. 
The labor we had spent 
Was only meant 
To do some others good. 
But it was not received, 
And we were sorely grieved. 
Misunderstood ! 


Misunderstood ! 
After the toil of years 
Those secret struggles, hidden tears, 
And then a saddened heart ° 
To be our part; 
And silently to brood 
Over an aching ill, 
As human nature will, 
Misunderstood ! 


Misunderstood 
On earth, whose desert sands 
Will blind; but Heaven understands, 
And our dear Lord will own 
All that is done | 
For Him, however crude, 
No more shall you and I 
Be, in that bye-and-bye, 


Misunderstood. 
—/, W, McClure. 


— 


GREELEY’S HANDWRITING. 


I had never known a tramp printer 


of sufficient age who had not worked 


on the New York Tribune in the 
Greeley days, and who did not, con- 
sequently, bave reminiscences of the 
great editor's copy. With this fact 
in mind one evening, when old Mark 
Wallis, my (compositor, was sober, 
and therefore in a colloquial mood, I 
gently led up to the subject. 

“Yes,” he said, with the utmost 
confidence, “I was on the Zribune for 
a year in the early sixties. I never 
saw much of Greeley’s copy, as that 
was mostly set by one man—a hoary- 
headed anachronism, who smoked a 
cob pipe with the corn still on it. 
He boasted that he could read Gree- 
ley’s copy at three yards with one 
eye shut. Tangled and terrible as it 
was, it was said to be really less diffi- 


cult to read when taken in detail. 


than you might suppose, much of its 
bad reputation having sprung from 
the horror inspired in surveying a 
page of it asa whole. But whether 
difficult or not, there were few errors 
made in setting it. I never knew of 
an instance in the Tribune office like 
the one I once met with in a small 
Ohio town, where the editor was one 
week obliged to,put this on his first 
page, after his second and third had 
been printed: seay~ Erratum: For ‘Price 
of Nails,’ in the foreign editorial on 
our inside, read ‘Prince of Wales.’ 
“This man of the agricultural pipe, 
who was named Larkway, and who, I 
hope, in the interest of archzology, 
has been preserved in some museum, 
was so much given to bragging about 
his ability to read Greeley’s copy 
that he was a burden to the office. 
‘There came to be a tacit understand- 
ing that an attempt must be made to 
humble him; but when the attempt 
was made it was practically a failure. 
“Mr. Greeley was constantly re- 
ceiving offerings of the product of 
the earth from rural admirers, as if 
he were a sort of modern Ceres and 
the Tribune office his temple. Some- 
times it would be a big melon; again, 
& prize squash; on another occasion 
a champion pumpkin. From the 
choice ears of corn which he got, 
Larkway used to make his pipes. 
Often he would not even remove the 
husks, and on one occasion these 
caught fire as he was studying an 
obscure word, and gained considera- 
ble headway before he noticed it. 
Sometimes an ivspiring country boy 
would send Mr. Greeley a whistle 
made out of a pig’s tail, just to show 


that it could be done, despite the| 


popular belief of the contrary; and 
Larkway would take one of these, 
bore a hole through it, and use it for 
a stem to his pipe, thus getting, in a 
crude form, along with his tobacco, 
that Southern staple, hog and hom- 
iny. 

“One day a worshiper in Herkimer 


county sacrificed on the Greeley altar 
two young roosters alive. They were| 


of a new strain, originated by the 
man, and he had named it the ‘Go 
West’ breed. Mr. Greeley was much 
interested in the new fowls, and gave 
the man a good notice in the agri- 
cultural department, and cooped 
them under his desk, bestowing upon 
them an old straw hat for their 


| brooding-place, since they were not 
large enough to roost. 


“In fact, the man, in his eagerness 
to pour out his feathery: libation, had 
sent these cockerels when they could 
not have been over a month old. 


_|They were so young that they re- 


quired soft food, so Greeley used to 
bring down corn meal and mix it up 
with water for them. The pabulum, 
together with the cockroaches, which 
they soon learned to run to earth, 
constituted their diet, and they pros- 
pered and grew. But they had not 
been in the office a fortnight before 
they developed a trick which brought 
them into disfavor. They learned to 
eat the paste. They would hop up 
on their owner's desk and gorge 
themselves from the paste-pot as reg- 
ularly as he went out, seldom leav- 
ing enough to stick a gumless post- 
age-stamp. It was a favorite plan of 
Greeley’s to clip an item from a 
loathed contemporary, paste it on the 
top of a sheet of copy paper, and then 
proceed to tear the unfortunate auth- 
or of the paragraph limb from limb, 
beginning with the truculent, ‘You 
lie, you villain, you lie!’ and ending 
with the crushing, ‘We don’t want to 
hear from you again.’ Several times, 
when boiling with rage at something 
he had just clipped, he started to 
dab it on a piece of paper, and found 
the paste-pot polished out like a lamp 
chimney, and saw those two roosters 
standing about in a calm attitude al- 
most ready to burst. He endured it 
a week for the sake of the breed, but 
it happened once too often, and Gree- 
ley was the one who burst. He sent 
for the foreman, and said: 

**Do you see those two confounded 
young roosters? They’ve eaten up 
my paste. They’re full of it. They’re 
waiting for me to get some more. I 
want you to take ‘em up stairs, and 
never let me see ‘em again.’ 

“The foreman tucked a rooster un- 
der either arm, and did as he was 
told; and thus they came to make 
their home in the composing-room. 

“Here they continued to prosper, 
getting plenty of cockroaches and 
corn meal, with an occasional snatch 
at the foreman’s paste-pot; and once 
in a while the galley-boy used to give 
them a mouthful of news ink on the 
end of a column rule, which seemed 
to agree with them, though this, or 
something else, had a bad effect on 
their tempers, and they began to 
fight each other a good deal. They 
constantly grew more combative, un- 
til it seemed that, instead of being 
called the Go-Wests, a more appro- 
priats name would have been the 
On-to-Ricbmonds. 

“After they had been with us a 
couple of weeks the boy one day left 
the ink-roller of the proof-press on 
the floor. One of the roosters walked 
over it, and then across a piece of 
white paper. The foreman saw him, 
and a great light burst in upon his 
mind, which nearly stunned him. He 
slapped his leg with his hand hard 
enough to break it, and shut his jaws 


together like a vise to keep from 
breaking out in a volcano of laughter. 
He walked to his desk as if in a 
trance, keeping his eye on Larkway. 
Before he went home he spoke to the 
proof-reader and one or two others, 
and they fractured their legs with 
their hands; and then they all went 
off to the hospital for the night. 

“The next afternoon they were 
back at the office two hours before 
the usual time. The foreman caught 


one rooster and the proof-reader the 


other, and they took them over in the 
corner behind the imposing stones. 
They had previously sent the devil 
down to Mr. Greeley’s room to get a 
dozen sheets of the paper he always 
wrote on. These they spread on the 
floor in the form of a square, care- 
fully inked the feet of the fowls, and 
set them to fighting on the copy-pa- 
per. They just had a meal of cock- 
roaches, and they went at each other 
savagely. Every two or three min- 
utes the men would take: them off, 
ink the bottoms of their feet, and 
toss them into the ring again. At 
the end of twenty minutes every 
sheet of the paper was covered with 
their tracks, and the foreman gath- 
ered up the pages, numbered them, 
and scrawled a head on the first one, 
‘The Plain Duty of Congress,’ in 
imitation of Greeley’s hand, marked 
the whole ‘Brevier—Double Lead,’ 
and hung it on the copy-hook. 

“Pretty soon the men began to 
drop in, but they had all heard of 
the game that was on, and picked 
around the article. After awhile 
Larkway came lumbering along. He 
had just made a new pipe out of the 
biggest ear of corn ever raised in 
Cayuga county, and a particularly 
crooked pig’s tail from Brattleboro, 
Vermont, and seemed unusually pert. 
He started the conflagration in his 
pipe, put on his spectacles, and walk- 
ed to the hook. 

?’ You fellows still soldier- 
ing, ain't you?’ hecried. ‘Still afraid 
of the old man’s stuff, hey? COan’t 
rastle it, can you? Had to leave it 
for old Larkway, didn’t you? Well, 
that’s all right; [like it. You do me 
a favor when you leave it for me.’ 

“He took it, walked over and 
slammed it down on the upper case, 
planted a handful of leads on the 
bottom of it, and picked up his 
stick. Every man in the room held 
his sides, and watched to see the old 
fossil flabbergasted; but, by the God- 
dess of Truth, he began to set it! 

‘Yes, Larkway started to set it. 
At the end of the second line he be- 
gan to look a little troubled, laid 
down his stick, and we thought our 
moment of victory was come; but he 
only waited a little, knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, refilled it, lit it with 
a husk stripped from the outside, 
picked up his stick, and went on. 
You could have packed every one of 
us in a hat-box. The old cave-dwell- 
er worked on, and never looked up 
again until he got almost to the bot- 
tom of the last page. Here he stuck, 


on a place where one of the roosters | 


had slapped down the edge of his 
wing, also inky. Larkway studied 
over it for a long time, then he said 
tothe foreman: 

« ‘Bother it, the best of us get hung 
up on a word once ina while. What's 
that down there ?’ 

* «Don’t ask me,’ said the foreman. 
‘You know I can’t read that stuff. 
Go down and ask the old man him- 
self.’ 

“Larkway shuffled out with a long 
face, carrying his pipe in one hand 
and the copy in the other. He ag 
into the chief's room, and said in 
low tone, ‘Mr. Greeley, I'm hack 
What is that word?’ 


“Greely snatched the sheet from 
his hand impatiently, studied it a 
moment, and then squeaked in his 
highest voice: 

“« Unconstitutional,’ sir. ‘Great 


Jehoshaphat! it seems to me some- 


times as if this office was full of 
pesky college graduates, and after 
I've given the janitor strict orders 
not to allow one of ‘em in the build- 
ing |! ’"—-|Hayden Carruth, in ‘Har- 


per’s Magazine. 


— 
— 


RAILWAYS IN PALESTINE. 


There is now a great railway sys- 
tem in the course of construction 
which will girdle the Holy Land 
from one end to the other. A French 
company has secured a concession for 
a line from Beyrout to Damascus, 
and has already commenced work on 
&® narrow gauge road. An English 
syndicate is now building a railway 
from Haifa to Damascus, which will 


-be about 140 miles long, starting 


from Haifa, finding its way along the 
northern base of the range of Carmel 
to the plain of Esdrzlon, through 
the valley east of Nazareth. 

Leaving Mount Tabor, it will cross 


the river Jordan on a trestle, and then 


to a point known as Majemeh, where 
the little Jordan joins the greater 
rivers. At this point the road will 
border on the southern shore of 
Galilee, and almost without a curve 
along the famous wheat region, bib- 
lieally known as the plains of Bashan; 
thence to the southern gate of Dam- 
ascus. 


This road will undoubtedly prove 


of the greatest interest to Syria in an 


agricultural and commercial way, 


finding a means for placing upon 
the Eastern market the rich products 
in which that section abounds.— 
[Washington Post. 


An examination of the “ funny col- 
umn” in many newspapers will show 
that a large proportion of the jests 
are directed, in some way, against 
marriage. The indirect influence of 
this treatment of a sacred relation 
upon the minds of young people can 
hardly fail to be pernicious. How 
can they help thinking lightly of that 
which older people are accustomed 


to make the point of their witticisms? 


In view of the prevailing tendency to 
ridicule all tenderness of domestic 
feeling, it is refreshing to read of a 
spontaneous little manifestation in 
an opposite direction on the part of 
Chauncey M. Depew. In a lecture 


after one of his European tours he | 


said: “I visited the tomb of Juliet, 
for I have something of that old sen- 
timent in me yet.” Whereupon he 
smiled upon his wife, who occupied a 


seat on the platform, and she, in re- 


turn, kissed her hand to him.—| Pres- 
byterian Messenger. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 
Gold Medal, Midwinter Fair. 


.Most Perfect Made. 
40 Years the Standard. 
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Ambition and Art. 


Who knoweth the thoughts that glow and burn 
In the artist’s heart of rose and fire— 

That leap into flame at the white hand’s turn, 
Scourging a world or lifting it higher ! 


Smile, sad world, and old and cold, 
At the beautiful follies there ! 

But the artist’s thoughts are as threads of gold 
That are strung with diamonds rare. 


Oh, heart of mine! So mad you are 
With the violet fires that in you flame, 
Purple and gold and flash of star, 
And the great world eagerly calling your 
name— 


Calling it sweet and calling it long, 
Making rose-bordered the paths where I 
stray, 
Writing it fair in verse andin song, 
To shine through the ages, beginning to-day ! 


— Emma Edwavds, in the Midland Monthly, 


WILLIAM WAS RIGHT, BUT— 


Col. William R. Morrison, says the 
Washington Post, has spent a great 
part of his career in hotels, and one 
of his theories has been that the 
mind can be so trained that a_ hotel 


fire ought not to distract the reason- 


_ ing faculties when presence of mind 
is needed. He impressed his theory 
strongly upon Mrs. Morrison by in- 
structing her how to act if they were 
ever in a hotel that was on fire. 

He and his wife were aroused from 
their slumbers one night by an alarm. 
The hotel in which they had their 
rooms was afire, and there was great 
confusion and tumult among the 
guests. 

“Now is the time to put into prac- 
tice what I have always preached to 
you, my dear,” said the Colonel. 
“Don’t get excited. Put on all your 
indispensable apparel and take your 
time. Don’ t lose your head. Just 
watch me.” 

He calmed Mrs. Morrison’s anxiety, 
handed her the articles necessary to 
her toilet, put on his collar and cuffs‘ 
took his watch from under his pillow 
and placed it in his vest pocket, put 
on his hat, and walked with Mrs. 
Morrison out of the burning building 
into the street. 

“Now, my dear,” he said, when they 
were safe, “don’t you see what a grand 
. thing it is to keep cool and act with a 
deliberate purpose in an emergency 
like this? Here you are dressed, and 
over yonder are several ladies in 
complete dishabille.” 

Just then Mrs. Morrison for the 
first time glanced at her husband. 
“You are right, William,” she said, 
“it isa grand thing to keep cool and 
act deliberately, but if I had been 
you I would have stayed in the room 


long enough to put on my trousers.” 


LOVING BACK. 


Little Alice was playing with her 
doll while her mother was writing. 
When her mother had finished the 
writing she told Alice that she might | w 
come and sit on her lap, and Alice 
said: 

“I’m so glad! 
you so much, mamma!” 

“Did you, darling?” and she clasp- 
ed her tenderly. “I am very glad 
that my little girl loves me so, but I 
fancy that you were not very lonely 
while I was writing; you and Dolly 
seemed to be having a happy time to- 
gether.” 

“Yes, mamma, we were; but after 
awhile I got tired of loving her.” 

“And why ?” 

“Oh, just because she never loves 
me back ! 1 

“And that is why you love me?” 

“That is one why, mamma, but not 
the first one, nor oe best.” 


“And what is the first and best?” 
“Why, mamma, don’t you guess? ” 


——jand the blue eyes grew very bright 


and earnest. “It’s because you loved 
me when I was too little to love you 
back; that’s why I love you so.” 
That was a very good reason, and 
even mamma herself could not have 
given a better one. That is one 
reason, also, why we should love the 
dear Lord—“Because he first loved 
us, and died to redeem us from our 


|sin.”—[Our Little People. 


FATAL DISEASE. 


“A merchant learned that a favor- 
ite clerk had won a prize in a lottery. 
He called him up to the desk and 
discharged him, with the following 
remarks: ‘I have been in business 
forty-three years, and have yet to see 
the first man who gambled and re- 
mained absolutely honest. Twenty 


| years ago I would have tried to cure 


you. I am too old now to take on 
new worries. Remember that I told 
you that the gambling habit was a 
disease fatal to honesty and almost 
incurable.’ The young man secured 
another position, from which he was 
discharged inside of two years for 
stealing.” 

It is well to try to reform men, 
but it is not safe to give them too 
many opportunities to add to their 
sins. When a man is proved to be a 
thief, the man who trusts his own or 
others’ property in his hands may 
lead him into temptation, and help 
him on to ruin. If a man is convert- 
ed, and confesses and forsakes his 
sins, then he may be helped; but 
there is little use in trying to cover 
up the deviltries of an impenitent|. 
thief or rogue, and thus giving him 
a chance to wrong us and others on 
a still larger scale.—/[Sel. 


‘‘ MAMMA, ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN ?” 


A woman of influence, the wife of 
& prominent lawyer, told the story of 
her conversion in a prayer-meeting. 
She said, “Last evening my little girl 
came to me and said: 

« ‘Mamma, are you a Christian ?’ 

“No, Fanny, I am not.’ 

“She turned away, and I heard her 
Say: 

«<Well, if mamma is not a Chria- 
tian, I don’t want to be one.’ 

“T tell you, my dear friends, it 
went to my heart; and then and there 
I tried to give myself up to Christ.” 

Little do mothers think of the in- 
fluence which they are exercising 
over their children for good or ill. 
The children look to mother as the 
pattern of all perfection, and if moth- 
er is not a Christian, why should 
they be? But if the mother is try- 
ing to serve the Lord faithfully, that 
fact is a reason why the child should 
follow in her footsteps.— (Sel. 


“Oliver Wendell Homes was talk- 
ing with a friend one day,” says a 
writer in The Interior of Chicago, 
“when the conversation turned upon 


“his classmates who were living. 
I wanted ‘to lov w, there’s Smith,’ he said. ‘His 


me will be honored by every school 
child in the land when I have been 
forgotten a hundred years. He 
wrote ‘My Country, Tis of Thee.’ If 
he had said ‘Our Country,’ the hymn 
would not have been immortal; but 
that ‘my’ was a master stroke. Every 
one who sings the hymn at once feels 
@ personal ownership in his native 
land. The hymn will last ¢ as long as 
the country.” 


—_— 


Twenty Years Hence: Traveler— 
“Trilby? Trilby? That is a queer 
name foratown. I wonder whence it 
was derived?” Citizen of Trilby Sta- 


with an amused smile. 


tion—“Dunno. I guess it’s Injun.” 
—[indianapolia Journal. 


AN ESSAY | ON MAN. 


Man is an omnivorous animal, | 

Some smart people call him a bi- 
ped, but this is a zoological error. 

He’s just a plain, every-day, two- 
legged animal. 

Man is found i in most parte of the 
world. 

He roams at will, feeds in the day 
time, and sleeps at night. 

Some nights. . 

He is very tame. 

You can go up and put your hand 
on him anywhere, so long as you 
don’t put it on his pocket-book. He 
has, under such conditions, been 
known to kick. | 

As to what man is really good for, 
anthropology is still in the dark. 

Being strong, he is used to draw 
pictures, carry news, and pull re- 
volvers. 

He is also fast, and often goes in 
the human race. 

Properly trained, man can jump 
higher than any other known animal. 
He has even been known to jump 
mountain resort board bills ! 

Although in many ways man is like 
other animals, in this respect he is 
different from them all: he lies stand- 
ing up.—|[ New Orleans Picayune. 


WHERE WAS HE? 


“Ts your father at home?” I asked 
a small child on our village doctor's 
doorstep. 

* No,” he said, “ he’s away.” 

*‘ Where do you think I could find 
him ?” 

« Well,” he said, with a consider- 
ing air, “ you've got to look for some 
place where people are sick or hurt, 
or something like that. I don’t know 
where he is, but he’s helping some- 
where.” 

And I turned away with this little 
sermon in my heart. If you want to 
find the Lord Jesus you've got to set 
out on a path of helping somewhere 
or lifting somebody’s burden, and lo, 
straightway one like unte the Son of 
map will be found at your side. 

We cannot always find him whom 
our soul loveth in worship or in ordi- 
nances or in sacraments or in still 
meditation; we can never find him 
in selfish idleness or in worldliness 
or in self-indulgence; but, on the 
contrary, like the little one’s father, 
he is sure to be found “helping 
somewhere.”-—[ Kind Words. 


A Japanese girl said in a mission- 
ary meeting: “ One spring my moth- 
er got some flower seeds—little, ugly, 
black things— and planted them. 


‘They grew and blossomed beautiful- 


One day a neighbor, seeing the 
‘Oh, how beautiful! 


ly. 
flowers, said: 


| Won’t you please give me some seed ?” 


Now, if the neighbor had just seen 
the seeds, she wouldn’t have called 
for thenf. “Iwas only when she saw 
how beautiful was the blossom she 
wanted the seed. And so with Chris- 
tianity. When we speak: to our 
friends of the truths of the Bible, 
they seem to them so hard and unin- 
teresting; but when they see these 
same truths blossoming out in our 
lives into kindly words and good 
acts, then they say, ‘How beautiful 
these lives !’” S. Chronicle. 


Flossie is six years old. “Mam- 
ma,” she asked one day, “if I get 
married will I have a husband like 
papa?” “Yes,” replied the mother, 
“And if I 
don’t get married will I have to be 
an old maid like Aunt Kate?” ‘Yes, 
Flossie.” “Mamma”—after a pause 
—"it’s a tough world for us women, 
ain’t it ?” 


_ Gouseltold, 


Straw matting may be dais 
with a large coarse cloth dipped in 
salt and water and then wiped dry; 


the salt prevents the matting from — 


turning yellow. | 


Some one says, “More cold bath- 
ing, more fresh air, less meat, tea and 
coffee, and more milk, cream, cheese, 
bread and butter, with easy-fitting 
clothing, will rejuvenate and be the 
salvation of our working women.” 


Tomato Satav.—Drain the juice 
from canned tomatoes; mix together 
half a teaspoon each of salt and pep- 
per, three tablespoons of softened 
butter, one tablespoon of vinegar 
and half a teaspoon mixed mustard. 
Pour the compound over the toma- 
toes, mix lightly and keep very cold 


| until served. 


An Savcr.—The canning 
season is just at hand, and as it is 
not generally known that pineapple 
is greatly improved by mingling it 
with pie plant, I send this rule which 
I have tested: Two-thirds pie plant 
to one-third pineapple. Cook the — 
pineapple till soft before putting it 
with the pis plant, which needs very 
little cooking. Try it and I think 
you will say it is a better sauce, and 
in these hard times a cheaper one, 
which is surely a good recommenda- 
tion.—[{ Mrs. S. M. Campbell. 


For Lunon.—Veal loaf, pressed 
chicken or salad, sandwiches and 
cake, make delicious luncheon dishes, 
and a substitute for ices can be made 
by preparing thick, sweet cream in 
this way: One pint of cream, one- 
half cup of white sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, one tablespoon- 
ful gelatine dissolved in a little milk; 
whip with Dover egg-beater until it 
can be cut with a knife. The gela- 
tine prevents it from falling, so the 
hostess can prepare it some hours 
before her guests arrive. Genuine 
clover honey is always a treat, espe- 
cially to townspeople, and may be 
substituted for the cream.—| Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


Let your boy wait upon himself as 
much as possible. The more he has 
to depend upon himself the more 
manly a little fellow he will show — 
himself. Self-dependence will call 
out his energies, bring into exercise 
his talents. Pythagoras says, ‘“Abil- 


‘ity and necessity dwell near each 


other.” It is not in the hot-house, 
but on the rugged Alpine cliffs, 
where the storms beat most violent- 
ly, that the toughest plants grow. 
So is it with man. The wisest char- 
ity is to help a boy to help himself. 
Let him never hear any language 
but this, “You have vour own way 
to make, and it depends on your own 
aoa whether you starve or live.” 


‘Tis downward makes one dizzy. 
—Browning. 


HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J, 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obligation 
made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 

O 


WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing «iirectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Price, 75c per bottle. Sold by 
all Druggists. Testimonials free, 
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It is plain to see this issue is in the 
interests of the Pacific University. 


We are glad to print so many col- 


umns of good reading about so 
worthy an institution. We place the 
fine face of Dr. Pearsons on the 
front page, and the good words by 
and about him; for his gifts are 
princely and his views of obligation 
and duty are high and holy. What 
a noble example! But how touching 
and thrilling are the history and 
reminiscences that follow! Who can 
look upon the old log building and 
read of thé hardships of those brave 


pioneers with unmoist eyes? The 


age of this institution especially 
makes it and Txe Paciric kin, and we 
are glad to be of any help to this 
elder brother. We are glad to join 
with those who, in successive articles, 


-rejoicingly write of the progress 


made, the good done, and the greater 
benefits to accrue in the future. The 
buildings represented and the course 
of study explained, show a healthy 
development and an institution suited 
to the times and the needs of the 
people. If we mistake not, thousands 
of people who read this issue will be 
surprised at their ignorance of such 
a noble work, and will bless Tux Pa- 
orric for enlightenment; and not only 


pray for but give to the aid of this 


university; and many will see that 
their sons and daughters secure its 
benefits. President McClelland and 
his excellent band of instructors are 
eminently worthy of any trust com- 
mitted to their care. 


The following article was written 
unsolicited by Dr. Bradford, one of 
the editors of the Outlook, and ap- 
peared in the issue of that paper of 
December 1, 1894, under the head- 
ing “Pacific University” : 


An institution destined to play a 


large part in the development of the 


Northwest is Pacific University, lo- 
cated at Forest Grove, Oregon. It 
is about twenty-six miles from Port- 


‘land, in the Willamette Valley, one 


of the most beautiful and fruitful 
regions in the whole American Re- 
public. During the last few years 
the State of Oregon has grown with 
great rapidity, and will grow still 
more rapidly in the future. Oregon 
and Washington constitute the New 
England of the Northwest. Pacific 
University has already done a great 
work in the midst of conditions which 
have been unfavorable; but among 
people who have clamored new coun- 
try, it suffers seriously from lack of 
means to carry on its activities. Dr. 
Pearsons of Chicago, who has already 
given large sums to various institu- 
tions, has pledged $50,000 to Pacific 


- University on condition that $100,000 


more be raised before March, 1896. 
Christian people of the State ure 
straining every nerve to secure this 
munificent gift, but they are compar- 
atively poor. The wealth of the 
pioneer States is not largely in Chris- 
tian hands, and the people need as- 
sistance. On the Atlantic seaboard, 
where the facilities of education are 
so many and so perfect, it is difficult 
to appreciate the importance of the 
appeal which comes from the North- 
west, but those who have seen with 
their own eyes its promise for the 


future will not fail to understand 


that this appeal is one of no ordinary 
im portance. | | 


We would be glad to avail our- 
selves of the pen of some enthusias- 
tie young Endeavorer to portray the 
excellencies of the eighth annual 
State Convention at Sacramento last 


week. We have never attended a 


previous convention, and only looked 


(in upon this one a few hours, and so 


are not fitted to make comparisons. 
But we were struck with the ready and 
peaceful way in which the mere busi- 
ness was transacted; little time was 
allowed for it. The great work done 
and to be done, the cause of the 
Master and the building up of his 
kingdom, were the prominent thought 
and theme. Three hundred Endeav- 
or Societies were represented by be- 
tween 500 and 600 delegates of eleven 
Protestant denominations. But many 
more Endeavorers were present, and 
the evening meetings in the Pavilion 
numbered about 3,000. “Father’Olark 
was present, and added greatly to 
the interest by his speeches and wise 
advice kindly given when asked for. 
During the past year 720 Senior 
and 385 Junior Societies have been 
organized. The total reported mem- 
bership in the State is 22,153. 


The resolutions adopted condemned the 
saloon as an enemy to the civic welfare of the 
State, and pledged co-operation in the work 
of its suppression; pledged love and loyalty to 
the country; asked that the International 
Convention of 1897 be held in California; ex- 
tended thanks to the Sacramento Christian 
Endeavor Unions; the citizens and daily press 
for courtesies extended; and indorsed agitation 
in favor of Sunday observance. 


Giles Kellogg of San Diego was 
elected President for the ensuing 
year, and San Jose was selected as 
the place for the next meeting. 


— 


At a large mass-meeting held in 
the auditorium of the Y. M.C. A. last 
Monday afternoon at three o'clock, 
the California State Sabbath Associa- 
tion was fully organized. 

Article II of the constitution adopt- 
ed states: 


The object of this Association shall be two- 
fold. Firat, to promote the proper observance 
of the Christian Sabbath in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and in the nation. Second, by moral 
and religious influences, by State legislation, 
by county and municipal ordinances, to pre- 
vent all gross and open acts of Sabbath dese- 
cration, and especially to secure by law the ob- 


‘servance of the first day of the week as a day 


of rest. 

Article HI—Any member of any of the evan- 
gelical churches who may wish to help in the 
work of Sabbath reform, and who will pay at 
least $1 a year into the treasury, may belong 
to the Association. 

Resolved, That among the first things for 
which this Assdciation will labor will be the 
closing of all saloons on the Christian Sabbath. 


Mr. Rolla V. Watt was elected 
President, Rev. N. R. Johnston Sec- 
retary, Geo. Walker Treasurer, with 
an excellent executive committee of 
twelve members. There is a great 
and important work for this Associa- 
tion. | 


The Woman’s Congress has been 
the event of the city for the past 
week. The women have taken the 
town. Night after night the First 
church has been crowded, and hun- 
dreds have been turned away. The 
closing service was in Temple Emanu- 
el.on Sunday evening, when Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw was introduced by 
Rabbi Voorsanger, and she delivered 
an effective address to a crowded au- 
dience. The editors of this paper 
have not been able to attend the 
meetings, and therefore have asked 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, the President, 
to prepare a paper on the Congress 
for our next issue, which she has con- 
sented to do. 


That faithful and irrepressible 
évangelist, Henry Varley, is holding 
afternoon meetings at three o'clock 


this week in the Trinity Presbyte- 


rian church, corner Twenty-third and 
Oapp streets, and in the evening at 
Grace M. E. church, corner Twenty- 
first and Oapp streets. Weare glad 
to say these meetings continue to be 
very well attended. 


We quote Dr. Cuyler as saying 
that the habits of drinking in clubs, 
in families, and by women even in 
shopping and at drugstores, are in- 
creasing in and about New York. 
That is bad news. On the other 
hand, John Burns, in an interview, 
gives a favorable report as to the 
habit and sentiment of temperance 
among the trade unions of England. 
However the members of those un- 
ions differ on other points, he claims 
that they are agreed in opposing the 
saloon-keepers, and that there is a 
growing tendency to hold their meet- 
ings apart from saloons. The social- 
ist leaders and lecturers are credited 
by him with being teetotalers. If 
these statements of Mr. Burns are 
only half as favorable as they read, 
and if the same general tendency 
should gain in similar labor circles of 
the United States, the future would 
grow bright, even if high-toned clubs 
and stylish families and self-indul- 
gent women of fashion should be 
falling into this unutterable weak- 
ness of drink. It is the men who 
work our industries that have the fu- 
ture of society in their hands: 
on them and especially on the lead- 
ers who handle these colossal organi- 
zations that so much depends. Col- 
lectivism is a mighty power. The 
power that is in union should be on 
the side of purity and temperance 
and righteousness. They who are 
endeavoring to protect the individual 
workmen by combinations which give 
him a chance in the labor market 
should by all means contrive to be a 
high tower and defense of that indi- 
vidual against the saloon and against 
that terrible combination of capital 
that is the most enslaving and cor- 
rupting of all. Surely these are 
points on which the churches and 
the socialists ought to be expected to 
join hands. 


Brizr Notes.—In 1686, Rev. Rob- 
ert Ratcliffe arrived in Boston. “The 
next Sunday after he landed, he read 
common prayer in his surplice, which 
was so great a noveity that he had a 
very large audience.” And yet we 
are asking why people don’t go to 
church ! Dr. E. D. Morris, after 
twenty-seven years of service in Lane 
Seminary, retires as emeritus. 
Rev. F. B. Meyer asks a blessing on 
the collection after it is collected. A 
man who had put in two-pence was so 
ashamed when he heard the minis- 
ter’s prayer over it that he sent in 
five shillings.——The Epworth League 
editor predicts that the time-limit in 
the M. E. pastorates will be removed 
in 1896. Is that an indication of 
what Epworthism is doing? That is 
almost as bad as Christian Endeavor. 
——It takes our breath away to read 
in one paragraph that the President 
of Columbia College, Seth Low, has 
promised to erect a new library to 
cost $1,000,000, and the Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, Mr. Scher- 
merhorn, adds the offer of a natural 
science building to cost $300,000. 
——tThere was, in one of the Presby- 
terian churches of New York, a ses- 
sion which did not like the conserva- 
tive pastor. The Presbytery dis- 
solved the session and called a meet- 
ing of the church to elect new elders. 
——Dr. Cuyler says there is no use 
in denying that social drinking is on 
the increase in our country. The sa- 


loon is not the drink evil’s only 


stronghold.——-Dr. James Martineau, 
although just entered on his 90th 
year, writes a review of “Balfour's 
Foundations of Belief.” Presi- 
dent of the Baptist Union of Eng- 
land made an address of sixty min- 
utes, delivered memoriter.—— When 
we read that Robert Russel Booth is 
Moderator of the General Assembly, | 
we cannot fail to look back to the 
day when in college he asked for 
prayers to aid him in beginning the 
Christian life. How much to him 
and to the church was that re- 
quest. 


Last Thursday morning I had the 
pleasure of a ride on the special train 
which carried about 300 Endeavorers 
to Sacramento. A large placard on 
the forward car told the people all 
up the valley who were on board. 
At Niles we hitched on the San Jose 
car. A happy crowd they all were, 
going on the Lord’s business up to 

eir annual gathering. 
tionalists were well represented. At 
Lodi we parted, and I took the 
branch road to Lockeford to our 
Mokelumne Association. The meet- 
ing was not large; it was the last 
day. The Paciric man was cordially 
welcomed, and had “all the time he 
wanted.” The Loyal Legion closed 
the afternoon with delightful exer- 


|cises of song and recitation. The 


good women of the W.C. T. U. are 
training up temperance boys and 
girls, and doing their work well. 
But the Scribe, Rev. Harry Perks, 
will duly report the meeting. He 
and his good wife are respected and 
loved, and are faithful to their du- 
ties. Mr. Geo. S. Locke, a long-time © 
friend of Tue Paciric, kindly drove 
me about the beautiful valley and 
up to Clements, and Tue Pactric list 
was increased. Returning to Lodi, I 
had the pleasure of going with Pas- 
tor Goodsell to Mr. O. O. Norton’s 
beautiful home, four miles away, to a 
strawberry festival, where I met some 
fifty nice, intelligent people. What 
a broad valley for fruit or anything 
else, and what elegant homes! Broth- 
er Goodsell has a good parish, and 
he is faithful to his Master and to 
the people. The Lord bless them! 
Tue Paorric list was more than 
doubled during our stay. a 


The Sunday-school of the Lincoln 
church held their annual picnic at 
Towle’s Grove last Saturday. A de- 
lightful day was spent; the weather 
was cool, the grove. pleasant and 
amusements plentiful, for many hands 
and fertile brains had been at work 
for over a week providing.for it. A 
scenic railway was devoted to the 
entire use of the wee ones, the car 
being made just large enough for 
those under seven years; then there 
were swings, “a merry-go-round,” 
and various things which were made 
good use of. A bountiful lunch was 
provided, and ice-cream enough to 
have supplied another party of equal 
size had they been on the ground. 
Rev. George Mooar, D.D., was a wel- 


‘come guest at the picnic, and on 


Sabbath occupied the pulpit morn- 
ing and evening; texts, Josh. xiv: 8; 
Mark xiv: 9, 10. The pastor dis- 
tributed the first number of our 
church paper, which will be issued 
occasionally. It is printed by him- 
self by the aid of the cyclostyle, and 
promises to be an interesting and 
welcome visitor in our homes. A 
number of our young people have at- 
tended the State Christian Endeavor 
Convention held at Sacramento, and 
we hope to hear interesting reports 
of the meetings at our Wednesday 
evening prayer-meeting. G. 
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THE BAY CONFERENCE. 


The Bay Conference of Congrega- 
tional churches and ministers held 
its annual meeting on the afternoon 
and evening of the 2lat inst. in the 
First.church of San Francisco. 

Eight of the 5an Francisco church- 
es, five Oakland, two Berkeley, First 
Alameda, Sausalito, Niles and other 
outlying churches really and pros- 
pectively connected with the Con- 
ference, were represented by pastor 
or delegates, or both—Profs. Lloyd, 
Foster and Mooar from Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary; Revs. Harrison, 
Wirt, Cooke and Frear of the various 
societies which they represent; Dr. 
Cyrus G. Baldwin, President of Po- 
mona College; and other brethren 
and sisters, ministerial and lay, with 


the ubiquitous reporters of the lead- 


ing papers of the city, made the 
sembly one of interesting vari 
its appearance. Rev. OC. O. 
D.D., served as Moderator. 


The usual business was transact 


with harmony and dispatch, and a 
most beautiful fellowship prevailed 
throughout the deliberations. 


The reports from -the churches 
showed a cheerful zeal and a vigor- 
ous sy iritual life in the local affairs 
of the several churches. 

The reports from the various gen- 


eral societies, however, were not so 


cheerful. There can be no mistake 
about it—-the Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society, the Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the American 
Board are all in sad need of funds to 
carry on the work which is pressing 
them upon every hand. This is espe- 
cially true of the American Board. 


The condition of these societies, as 
brought by their agents and others, 
was almost the only depressing feat- 
ure of the Conference, the most 
touching thing of all, perhaps, being 
the letter of the venerable Dr. Hol- 
brook, himself unable to attend, ap- 
pealing in behalf of the American 


Board. 


A bountiful dinner, provided 
through the generosity of the ladies 
of the First church, was partaken of, 
which was followed by pleasant after- 
dinner speeches. Resolutions were 
adopted expressing sympathy with 
the Rev. L. D. Rathbone in his recent 


‘gad bereavement, confidence in the 


Rev. W. H. McDougal and his meth- 


od of temperance reform, and thanks 


to the ladies, pastor and trustees of 
the First church for their kind hos- 
pitality. 
Greetings were sent through 
President ©. G. Baldwin to the 
Southern Association, and Confer- 
ence adjourned—all the members, it 
is believed, feeling that it was good 


to be there. 


We give the following resolutions 
in full: 

“ Resolved, That we have listened 
with deep interest to the statement 
of our brother, Rev. W. H. McDougal, 
of a plan for the uniting of all friends 
of temperance in the effort to abolish 
the saloon as a place for the sale of 


liquors to be drunk on the premises. 


** Resolved, That we see in this the 
opportunity of the present hour for 


_ practical and effective assault upon 


the chief stronghold of the liquor 
power, an opportunity into which all 
friends of our tempted humanity of 
whatever shade of opinion in regard 
to temperance principles or politics, 


can stand together without embar- 


rassment and without compromise. 

‘« Resolved, That we bid Godspeed 
to our brother in his comtemplated 
journey eastward in the interest of 


this movement, and we cordially com- 


mend him to the confidence and fel- 


lowship of all with whom he may be| | 


called to confer.” 
J. D. Foster, Scribe. 


THE PARK CHURCH. 
[Repert made at the Bay Conference. } | 


The Park church has taken a sew 


lease of life since Rev. J. A. Cruzan 
became its pastor; the interest, at- 
tendance and finances are all largely 
increased. At the May communion 
nine were added to the membership, 
and several others will join at the 


next communion. The Sunday-school | 


has changed its hour from 3 to 12:30, 
and is increasing in attendance, and 
the congregation is largely increased 
both morning and evening. The week- 
ly contributions are double what they 
were before April. We feel that this 
field is truly what many have said— 
the most important in this city. About 


-,, | 18,000 people already reside there in 


that little valley, down into which 
the Park “pan handle” runs; and the 
only Protestant church organization 
in this large district, shut off from the 
remainder of the city on every side 
by hills, isthe Park church. Oertain- 
ly, the field is most promising, and 
we are sure that here, in the near fu- 
ture, there will be a large self-sus- 
taining church, ready and able to aid 
in every good cause of Jesus Christ 
and of our denomination. But all 
this at present is only in the promise. 

For its realization we need the earn- 
est, sympathetic help of the pastors 
and laymen of our strong sister 
churches. We need, first of all, 
brethren, the members of your 
churches and congregations who live 
in our parish. The distance at which 
they live from your churches makes 
it almost impractical for them to at- 
tend more than one service each Sun- 
day, or to engage in the active work 
of your churches. We need these as 
active, zealous workers in Park 
church, and they need us as well, and 
your strong churches can well spare 
them to us. We also need several 
thousands of consecrated dollars be- 
longing to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which we are certain some stewards 
of his in these sister churches have 
in keeping with which to purchase a 
lot so that we can erect a chapel. A 
homeless church, like a homeless fam- 
ily, cannot have a vigorous, healthy 
growth; therefore, we feel 
that we must have a local habitation 
as well as/a name. We are all one 
body in Christ, and we. are certain 
that we shall not appeal in vain to 
our strong sister churches and their 
pastors. We do this not alone for 
our own sake, but for yours as well. 
We remind you of the Lord’s word: 
“Give and it shall be given unto you.” 
There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth, and there is that withhold- 
eth more than is meet, and it tendeth 
to poverty.” We shall joy with you 
in the large increase that will come 
from your generous scattering of the 
members of your congregations re- 
siding in our parish to Park church, 
and in your overflowing treasuries 
caused by your generous helpful- 
ness of us in our imperative need. 
Yours for the Master, 

A. J. Rosinson. 


At Prophetstown, Ill., May 14th, a 
new church of forty-one members 
was organized by council. This is 
the second church in the town in 
which the English language is spok- 
en. Two thousand five hundred 
dollars is already raised for a house 
of worship. 


Rev. Gorham Cross recently died 


at Richville, N. Y., where he had 
preached forty years. He waseighty- 
six years old. 


| 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


The Alameda County Sunday- 
school Convention met at Livermore 
May 18, 1895, at 11 a.m, and was 
opened by singing “ All hail the pow- 
er of Jesus’ name,” a few other songs, 
and the Scripture reading by Presi- 
dent Maar. Rev. R. E. Wenk of. 
Haywards lead in prayer. President 
Maar delivered an address entitled 
“ How to Study the Lesson.” 

This was followed by a general 
discussion on the topic. Another 
song, and we adjourned to the Sun- 
day-school rooms, where we partook 
of a splendid luncheon prepared by 
the ladies of the church. | 


At the afternoon session Rev. Mr. 
Strong of Sunol led the devotional 
song service. 

A number recited Scripture verses 
and we sang “Sunshine.” Rev. Mr. 
Logan of Pleasanton discussed “Pre- 
paration of the Lesson.” He said it 
needed prayer and then work and 
then simplicity. We should study 
our lessons with simplicity so as to 
be able to explain them thoroughly 
to our classes. The little ones can- 
not understand. the theological terms, 
therefore the use of simple words; 
and furthermore our own hearts must 
be impressed with the truth. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Logan, an address on 
“General Bible Study as Preparation 


for Class Work” was delivered by the 


Rev. G. T. McCollum of San Lorenzo. 


He said we needed a general knowl- 


edge of the Bible in order to prepare 
our lesson well. Rev. R. KE. Wenk of 
Haywards discussed “The Teacher 
Before the Class.” He-said that we 
should recognize each pupil separ- 
ately by calling their names, as this 
will make the little ones feel more 
confident. We should note the ab- 
sentees, visit them, and let the other 
scholars in the class visit them also, 
and let these absentees know that 
they are missed; then, again, all 
scholars should be made acquainted 
with visitors and strangers, and a 
hearty invitation to come again 
should be extended to them. A 
teacher should know his lesson well, 
and thus the pupils will follow his 
example. Followed by discussion. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, F. 
H. Maar of Niles; Vice-President, R.. 
E. Wenk of Haywards; Statisti- 
cal Secretary, Ed McDermed of 
Dougherty Station; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mr. Rice of Haywards. A 
constitution was adopted. The next 
hour was devoted to the convention, 
and many new ways of work were 
suggested that have proven effective. 
Rev. L. L. Wirt of Oakland explain- 
ed the objects of the Home Depart- 
ment. Rev. W. H. McDougal of San 
Mateo gave an excellent address on 
* Anti-saloon Alliance.” Rev. Wirt 
ably discussed “The Sunday-school 
as John the Baptist.” We then sang 
the closing hymn, and Rev. Mr. 
Gilfillan of Livermore pronounced 
the benediction. 

Katie 
Niles delegate. 


The church at | Sterling, Ill., re- 
ceived forty-two on confession at the 
last communion. | 


Religions ews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions — 
will hold its monthly meeting on 
Wednesday, June 5th, at 2:30 
in the “Missionary Room,” No. 2 of - 
the Y. M. C. A. building, corner of 
Ellis and Mason streets, San Fran- 
cisco. 


The meeting of the last Monday 
Club was held in the auditorium of 
the Y. M. ©. A., and a large audience | 
listened to able addresses by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw and. Miss Susan B. 
Anthony. At the next meeting, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper will give “ Reminis- 
cences of the Woman’s Congress.” 


Rev. Dr. Williams of Plymouth 
church preached last Sunday morn- 
ing on the “ Blessedness of Woman- 
hood,” Prov. xxxi: 30; in the evening, 
“The Church of Jesus Christ,” a dis- 
course supplementary to the seven 
sermons on the “Seven Churches”; 
text, “Therefore let no man glory in 
men.” Next Sunday evening he 
will preach on the “ Non-orthodox 
Churches”; Acts x: 34, 35. 


Children’s Day was observed at 
Niles last Sabbath. The Boston pro- . 
gram was used. In the absence of 
Pastor Maar at the Endeavor con- 
vention in Sacramento, Mrs. Thane 
conducted the services, Rev. Dr. J. 
©. Holbrook offering prayer and 
making a short address. | 


Rev. John Rea is doing excellent 
work in Mill Valley. The first public 
service, except the Roman and Epis- 
copal, held in that place was con- 
ducted by Rev. W. P. Hardy four 
years ago. He was then pastor of 
the Congregational church of Sausa- 
lito. | 

Had a good day at San Rafael; 
spoke in the morning on “Separa- 
tion from the World;” at 3 Pp. m. to 
men only on “Personal Purity,” and 
in the evening on “ Atonement.” 
After a long and heroic fight the 
Salvation Army has been compelled 
to give up this field, very largely 
through the persecutions of the 
hoodlum element and the luke warm- 
ness of the better classes. | 

H. C. Frenou, M.D. 


The new church at Guerneville, 
Rev. F. Lawson pastor, is progress- 
ing to completion. Our Saratoga 
church will present them with a pul- 
pit. 

On May 5th, the Corvallis church, 
Rev. H. J. Zercher pastor, received 
eight new members into fellowship, 
four on confession—three baptized— 
and four by letter. 


| EASTERN. | 
The church in Danvers, Mass., re- 
ceived forty-three May 5th. 
Thirty-five united with the church 
at Hudson, Mich., May 5th. 


The Highland church, Somerville, 
Mass., dedicated its new house of 
worship May 7th. 


Many of the churches of Florida 
are depressed by the effects of the 
freeze of February 7th. 


The women vote in all business 


meetings in 275 of the Congrega- 
‘tional churches of Connecticut. 
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Womans Board 
@f the Pacific. 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY REPORT. 


1898 
April 1, Cash on hand...... 


$476 o1 
Received from— | 
April 3, Collection at April 
April 12, Martinez auxiliary. 5 00 
Apfil 12, Afriend.......... 50 
April 15, Parsonage mite box, 
April 16, Vacaville auxiliary 5 00 
April 20, Utah Union, Salt 
April 96, Washington Branch, 
of which $18.50 for Miss 
Wilson’s salary and $5 for 
Morning Star.......... .170 00 
Apnl 29, Pilgrim church 
auxiliary, East Oakland, 
the same by Mrs. Dwinell 
to constitute Mrs. Wm. 
Rogers, Sebastopol, a life 
$703 52 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
May 1, Cash on hand ...... 703 02 $703 52 


Collectors, are you at work? Our 
pledge calls for $5,710.90 before 
September Ist. 

FINANCES. 

We cannot close our year with an 
indebtedness to the American Board. 
A shortage or falling off in our treas- 
ury will mean a still further increase 
of the debt. of $116,000, with which 
the parent society closed its last 
financial year. Let us see that ev- 
ery woman in every church is invited 
to give something to foreign missions 
before August Ist. 


IN THE EAST. 


_ Two of our Executive Committee, 
Mrs. F. B. Pullan and Mrs. H. H. 
Cole, are now in the East, and we 
hope will bring back to us fresh in- 
spiration, and new ideas and meth- 
ods in mission work. | 


Our Mrs. Dorward of Africa left|. 


there April 14th for America, com- 
pelled by reasons of health. She 
had an opportunity to come with 
friends—a missionary family of the 
Church of England. Her husband 
plans to remain in his field two years 
alone, and then return for his wife. 
They have the sympathy of all their 
friends in this enforced separation, 
and most earnest prayers will arise 
for the return of health and many 
years of usefulness. 


LEAFLETS. 


Our Leaflet Committee have re- 
ceived a new supply of leaflets, and 
issue a catalogue of the same, which 
they will be glad to furnish on apoli- 
cation. The American Board maps 
are also at the rooms, and will be fur- 
nished to any society on application, 
the consideration being two cents a 
day while gone from headquarters, 
and return postage. Apply for leaf- 
let catalogue to Mrs. Farnam or 
Mrs. Wilcox. 


THE MISSIONARY HYMN, 
BY MRS. SARAH EDWARDS HENSHAW, 


[A recent request for the following poem em- 
phasizes the fact of other similar requests. We 
send it forth once more, recommending its use 


in missionary ] 


‘* Now, let us sing,’’ the preacher said, 
And, as the book he lifted, . 
Across his patient, careworn face 
A bright expression drifted. 
Stood listening, the forest trees, 
Around that cabin lonely; 
Halted, the wolf, and snuffed the breeze 
On which came faintly, slowly— 
(Verse 1: ‘* From Greenland’s i icy mountains,”’ 
etc.) 


‘* Now, let us sing,” and at the word, 
From prairie pulpit uttered, 
Like rustling leaves before a shower, 
The white-winged pages fluttered. 
Then burst the hymn—the long grass waved; 
The grouse stirred in its covert; 
Stood still the deer, with head erect; 


Up sprang the startled plover. | 
(V. 2: « What though the spicy breezes,” etc.) 


" Now, let us sing”—the city throng, 
Crowding around the preacher, 
The tale of heathen weal and woe 
Had heard from earnest teac. er, 
Then breath of organ, chant of choir, 
In grand reverberation, 
Shook transept, nave and vaulted roof 
With fervent deprecation. 
(V.3: **Shall we whose souls are lighted,” etc.) 


Where’er is heard our English tongue; 
From continent to ocean, 

That won’drous hymn, those burning lines, 
Are sung with deep emotion. 

From distant isles, from China seas, 
Resolve and courage bringing, © 

From Saxon, Indian, African, 
To-day the words are ringing— 

(V. 4: ‘*Waft, waft, ye winds, His story,” etc.) 


O lyric grand, thy noble words, 
All noble deeds suggesting, 

Have ever stirred the Christian heart 
To work and toil unresting. 

And, till the Church’s fight is fought, 
Their utterances glorious, 

A battle-cry, a trumpet call, 
Shall lead the host victorious ! 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 


Third Congregational church, San 
Francisco. Auxiliaries should be 
represented, each and every one. 
Elect your delegates in your June 
meetings, so that they can make 
their plans to attend without fail. If 
they can’t pay their own expenses, 
raise a special traveling fund and 
send them! In union there is 
strength. In the annual meeting 
there will be inspiration, and each 
delegate, a storage battery of the 
same, will be a power among the 
stay-at-homes on her return. It will 


be a good investment. Try it! 


Prayer 


Topie for Week Beginning June Oth. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject—"“How to Study the Bi- 
ble.” (Josh. i: 1-9.) 

The Bible is the Word of God. It 
reveals his will to the meek, his truth 
to the docile and his salvation to the 
candid—“A word entereth more into 
@ wise man than a hundred stripes 
into a fool.” It teaches that God is 
just and merciful. It promises sal- 
vation. It threatens eternal death. 
It requires a godly life. Human 
reason is not ofitself a sufficient light 
and guide in religion. The history 
of the world abundantly demon- 
strates this. These facts invest our 
study of the Bible with the most sol- 
emn interest. (Luke i: 1-4; John v: 
39; Heb. iv:12; I John i:1-3; Eph. 
vi: ‘V7: II Tim. 3: 16, 17.) 

There never will be too much study 
of the Bible. The moment we for- 
sake the Bible we are as men at sea 
without a compass. Loving medita- 
tion gives guidance, and also creates 
inward joy; but we should study the 
whole Bible. The Book has many 
aspects. It is throughout the Word 
of God; and yet portions are the 
testimony of man to man; other parts 
are the voice of man to God; while 
still other sections are warnings or 
prophecies or promises from God to 
man. Some confine themselves to 
one set of truths and neglect others; 
they are without symmetry, de- 
formed, uneven, and not always sweet 
tempered. The design of the Bible 
is to give light and direct the sinner, 
“the law of the Lord converteth the 
soul.” (Psa. cxix: 11; Matt. iv: 4, 7; 
ong iv: 23, 24; Prov. iii: 2; Eph. v: 

6.) 

In our pledge, Endeavorers have 
promised to “read the Bible every 
day.” We are to study it daily. We 
should study it prayerfully. It is 


ithe word of life and death. Let con- 


September 3d is the date. Place, | - 


seven miles west of Jerusalem. Its 


| thought by some to have been Luke. 


tradictory interpretations alone. The 
moment we undertake to confine our- 
selves to the exact interpretations of 
human authority we make some man 
our pope. (Deut. iv:1, 2; Prov. iii: 
1; Jas. i: 22-25; Rev. xxii: 18, 19.) 
We should study the Bible practi- 
cally. We need it for daily use. We 
need its promises. We need its pre- 
cepts. We need its companionship. 
We need its inspiration. It is food. 
‘It is seed. Itie an armory. It may 
be one or it may be all, according to 
our capacity, our need, or our faith- 
fulness. As the world in which we 
live is more to a child than toa babe, 
and more to a man than to either, so 
the Bible will always be more to 
some than to others. Are we making 
the most of its precious truths? Is 


not our desire that of the poet who | 
-|reverently sings— 


** Oft as thy precious seed is sown, 
Thy quickening grace bestow, _ 
That all whose souls the truth receive, 
Its saving power may know.” 


Piymovra Cxurco, San Francisco. 
Sunday School 


LESSON FOR JUNE OTH. 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


The Walk to Emmaus. 
xxiv: 13-32.) 
Emmaus was & small-town nearly 


(Luke 


exact location is now unknown. Two 
disciples—not of the twelve—were 
passing along the road on their way 
to Emmaus. One of them was nam- 
ed Oleopas (V. 18), the other is 


Among the disciples of Christ that 
afternoon there could be but one 
topic of conversation, the finding of 
his tomb empty early that morning, 
and the report that he had appeared 
alive to the women who came to the 
sepulchre. 

1. While Cleopas and his friends 
were thus journeying and talking, a 
third person overtakes and joins 
them.- Mark tells us that Jesus ap- 
peared to them “in another form.” 
So many in the garden had taken 
him to be the gardener, and later the 
disciples in the boat saw him by the 
fire of coals on the lake shore and 
did not know him. Christ may be 
nearer to us than we think in our 
seasons of discouragement, loneli- 
ness, and sorrow. Because Bartime- 
us was blind he could not see Jesus, 
but that. did not hinder Jesus from 
seeing and blessing him. 

2. This unrecognized friend rebuk- 
ed the unbelief of these despondent 
yet loving disciples, not because they 
had no faith, but because their faith 
was one-sided. They had rightly 
hoped that Christ would redeem Is- 
rael, but they had overlooked the 
fact that Christ had been predicted 
as a suffering Messiah. They should 
have known that his pathway to 
glory ought to lie through sacrifice, 
suffering, and death. 

Every disciple in the nineteenth 
century is liable to just rebuke for 
knowing so little of what has been 
written concerning Christ, in both 
Old and New Testaments. 

3. While this unrecognized friend 
rebuked, he kindled anew their faith 
and l.ve by the instruction he gave. 
He opered to them the Scriptures. 
The Old Testament was his text-book. 
Christianity still has use for “Moses 
and the prophets.” It.is thought 
probable that Jesus directed the at- 
tention of his disciples “less to isolat- 
ed passages of Scripture than to the 
great whole of the Old Testament i in 
its typical and symbolic character.” 


coming, as they supposed, from a 
stranger, carried conviction and 
brought them back to an apprehen- 
sion of the truth, is evident from the 
way they received him. On reaching 


with them as an honored guest, and 
he consented. The best they had to 
give they offered him, not as a pass- 
ing compliment. “He made as though 
he would. go further.” Then “they 
constrained him.” He tested their 
sincerity, "and having proven it, sat 
down with them in closest fellowship. 
Fellowship as precious as this is our 
privilege. That we do not have it 


not so burn within us by the way as 
to lead us to constrain our blessed 
Lord to abide with us. 

5. The recognition of the stranger 
as their risen Lord took place at the 
supper table. ‘He was made known 
to them in the breaking of bread.” 
They gave him the head of the table, 


meal, either in the blessing he ut- 
-|tered, or by the wounds that ap- 
peared in his open hands, or in some 
other natural way, he revealed him- 
self as their Lord and Master. Then 
they knew for the first time that their 
faith had not been misplaced, that 
Christ had indeed triumphed overjthe 
grave, that life is stronger than death, 


have taken in the height and depth, 
the length and breadth of Christ’s re- 
deeming work. Ought not Christ to 
have suffered all these things? Ought 
he not to have died? Ought he not 
to have risen, that he might enter 
into glory? These all were parts of 
God’s great plan—evidences of his 
great love. They now might say 


and what we find it still easier to con- 
fess, “My Lord and my God.” 

6. This lesson contains much for 
us to consider, but the three points 
which seem to be made most prom- 
inent are: 

(2) The value Christ places upon 
a study of the Old Testament as 
throwing light upon the character 
and object of his earthly mission. 
“Search the Scriptures, for they are 
they which testify of me.” 

(6) The human sympathy of the 
risen Christ with usin our darkest 
hours and its happy effect upon us 
in rekindling faith, hope and joy. 
“Did not our hearts burn within us 
as he talked with us by the way?” 

(c) The power of constraining 
prayer. “Abide with us,” they said, 
but he seemed about to depart. 
They constrained him, and he stayed 
and revealed himself to them in all 
his love. 

This scene has furnished material 
for some of our most beautiful hymns, 
notably two. Of these, one by Mac- 
duff begins: 

‘* Abide with me, thou gracious guide, 

My lamp by night, my sun by day; 
Thy gracious presence at my side. 
Bids ev’ry anxious fear away.” 


The other is more familiar and more 
beautiful: 


te Abide with me ! fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness thickens; Lord, with me abide! 
While other helpers fail, and comforts flee. 
Help of the helpers, oh, abide with me!” 


The late Dr. Deems relates that one 
of God’s faithful stewards once said 
to him: “I sat down a night or two 
ago, and calculated the increase of a 
dollar at compound interest, and 
found that, in less than two hundred 
and forty years it amounted to more 


lars. 


for Him grow as rapidly as it dc , 


4. That Christ’s words, although 


by the laws of trade.”—[The Presb, | 
terian. 


their home they begged him to abide © 


oftener may be because our hearts do 


and as he began the simple evening - 


and little by little their souls must. 


what Thomas was soon to declare, . 


than two and a half millions of dq);,,,;; 
And I asked myself whethy 
God would not make a dollar laid + tos 
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[For THE PACiFIC. } 
De Consolatione. 


When thy memory, 
Filled with visions. of thy wife, 
Repeats the story 
Of her saintly vanished life, 
Its darkest lines so soft shall glow, 
Rlent with the love-light of her eyes; 
Thou’lt bless. the hand that marked them so! 
Love is § all light beyond the skies. 


F. S. 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION Y. M. 


( Continued. ) 


THE WORK AND THE FIELD. 


The Wednesday evening session 
was held in the City Hall. Young 
Frederick B. Pratt, the well-known 
head of the Pratt Institute of Brook- 
lyn, and temporary Chairman of the 
International Committee, read the 
Committee's report, covering the two 
years since the last convention. The 
number of associations reporting 
show a membership of 244,077 as 


against 245,809 in 1893; with an ac- 
tive membership of 116,761 as against 
114,088 in 1893. The value of asso- 
ciation buildings and real estate, 
deducting debt, is $13,439,555 as 
against $11,316,180 in 1893. An ex- 
haustive report was made covering 
every detail of every department. 
It showed the effect of the prevailing 
financial depression in the abridge- 
ment of resources and activity in 
some of the associations. But it is 
encouraging to note advancement in 
educational, railroad, college, color- 
ed and Indian work. The last two 
years are reported as being the best 
spiritual years the association has 
ever enjoyed. The expenses of the 
Committee have been cut down by 
force of the financial depression from 
$75,000 in 1893 to $63,000 in 1894, 
and the budget for 1895 is made up 
on the same econowical basis as that 
of 1893. 

Professor J. R. Dobyns spoke of 
the work in the South, payi g high 
tribute to the efficient supervision 
and help rendered to the work by 
the International Committee. A sys- 
tematic campaign of education has 
- been carried on in the South under 
the direction of field secretaries 
Ober, Gates and Anderson. These 
_ workers have untangled many of the 
difficulties resulting from lack of 
financial support, lack of trained 
secretaries, and ignorance of the best 
methods of work. They have brought 
help from one point to another in the 
south with the result that every 
southern city of considerable size 
has now an association, and many of 
the smaller towns have organized 
young men’s prayer-meetings. But 
the most vital improvement is the in- 
creased attention given to the spirit- 
ual side of the work. Whereas the 
conventions used to be devoted large- 
ly to a discussion of finances and 
entertainments, now there is more 
prayer and study of God’s Word. 
The people are finding that there is 
something more in it than of man’s 
devising. Though capital in the 
South has gone into hiding, though 
cotton is so cheap it is no longer 
king, yet the Association is increas- 
ing in its numbers and in financial 
and spiritual strength. 


Thomas Cochran of St. Paul read 
an address on the “Work of the West 
and Northwest.” This territory he 
_. ‘ed for his discussion to Manito- 

_ ‘orth and South Dakota, Minne- 
Late -and Nebraska. The population 
ek territory has increased over 
““per cent in the last fifteen years, 


and now numbers over 3,000,000 
ple. There are in this population a 


‘half-million evangelical church mem- 


bers, with $22,500,000 worth of church 
property. Of this group of States, 
Minnesota alone employs the full| 
time of at least one State Secretary. 
The other States have organized 
State work, but cannot yet afford the 
full time of a Secretary. Thus four 
States of the group are peculiarly 
dependent on the International Com- 
mittee. Because of the recent finan- 
cial depression, the work could not 
have been kept alive except for the 
help of the Committee. For exam-' 
ple, Nebraska, that has raised $5,000 
a year for State work, finds difficulty 
now in raising $500. It is the plan 
of the Committee to locate their Field 
Secretaries for a time at such points 
within the West and Southwest as 
will best serve the purpose of aiding 
State work. Five such secretaties 


| could be employed in this great field, 


and though this cannot be done, it is 
hoped at least two can be thus em- 
ployed. 

C. L. Gates, Field Secretary, locat- 
ed at Kansas City, spoke of the yet 
unoccupied field of the West. This 
field consists of Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona 
and a portion of Texas. This covers 
one-third of the land area of the 
United States, and contains 8 popula- 
tion of 1,320,000 people. Mexico is 
also unoccupied, with a population 
of 11,500,000. This field contains 
2,000,000 young men, who can be 
reached with the gospel more readily 
by the Association than by any other 
means. In the States named are 
sixty cities where associations could 


be established. In Mexico are twenty- 


three such cities. This is a particular- 
ly opportune time for Mexico, for our 
work would be welcome in any part 


of that nation. A secretary full of. 


grit, grip and grace is needed for 
this field. Associations must be 
planted and brought into full-fledged 
life. The young man of these traits 
is the typical American young man. 
He is not there for pleasure nor for 
his health. Hé.is there for the “al- 
mighty dollar,” and in the vernacular 
of the West he wants it “almighty 
quick.” Vigorous work must be done 
if we capture this young man for 
Christ. 

President H. H. Moore of the con- 
vention said: “In 1869 I attended 
the Portland convention, where we 
adopted the ‘evangelical’ test, a bond 
that has bound us together as noth- 
ing else could. Our motto is: ‘A 
work for young men by young men.’ 
In 1870 we began the work for Ger- 
man young mep; in 1875 the railroad 
work; in 1876 the work for colored 
men, and in 1876 the college work. 
More than one-half the young men 
in colleges are Christians, while in 
the world at large but one in twenty 
are Christians. Is it not of great 
importance whether our young men 
go out from the colleges with their 
splendid powers and equipment, 
skeptics or Christians? The Inter- 
national Committee has not only es- 
tablished these lines of work, it has 
between 1880 and 1895 put 911 Sec- 
retaries into the field. Between 1870 
and 1880, twenty-seven buildings 
were erected; in the next decade 178 
buildings; now there are 305 build- 
ings. For the last five years a new 
building has been dedicated every 
two weeks. There are now over 100 
places fitted up for the use of rail- 
road men. In the south alone are 
19 places calling for railroad asso- 
ciations, and we cannot give them 
what they want for the lack of funds 
in the hands of the International 
Committee.” 


| 


IN MEMORIAM. ‘ 


‘Wusorn—Died, May 15, 1895, near 


Oro Fino, Mrs. Martha Wood Wil- 
gon. 


Martha Wood Walker was born in 
Adair county, Ky., in 1818, of a good 
old Virginia family, reared according 
to the teachings of our early and no- 
ble Presbyterian church. She moved 
steadily along by faith into the fuller 
covenant with God and men. While 
but a girl, she, with her future hus- 
band, were received into the church. 
Mr. Wilson served in the Civil War 
; till his health failed, when they with 
their family started across the plains 
for California. While on the plains, 
Mr. Wilson, in getting down from his 
seat on the wagon, was accidentally 
shot by a bullet from his own revol- 
ver, which struck on the wheel. There 
he was laid to rest, while the sorrow- 
ing widow, with a young family of 
boys and girls, continued on their 
way to California, coming into Scott 
Valley in 1864; and although Mrs. 
Wilson—“Grandma” as we all have 
been privileged to call her—has been 
an invalid for fifteen years, caused by 
a runaway team, she has held up the 
hands of every faithful servant, 
and helped every needy child of God. 
A mother in our little Congrega- 
tional church at Oro Fino, she labored 
patiently for a sweeter, larger, broad- 
er Christian fellowship. Two daugh- 
ters have gone before her. Three 
daughters and four sons, grandchil- 
dren and one great grandchild, live 
to honor her name, while she has 
passed into the promised rest so well 
earned. | A.'S. M. 


FATHERS OF GREAT LITERATI."= | 


Dickens’ father was a poor clerk in 
the English navy pay office. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s father 
was a poor cobbler. 

Rousseau, the author of “Emile,” 
was the son of a watchman. | 

The father of Keats kept a livery 
stable, in which the poet was born. 

Defoe was the son of a butcher, 
and himself was a stocking-maker by 
trade. 

The father of Thackeray was a 
clerk in the service of the East India 
Company. | 

Gray's father was a scrivener, or 
copyist, and designed the poet for 
the same occupation. 

Sachs, the German poet, was a tail 
or’s son, and himself followed that 
calling. 

Kirke White, the English poet, was 
a butcher’s son, and carried steaks to 
his father’s customers. 

Moliere was the son of an uphols- 
terer, who tried in vain to teach his 
son the rudiments of the business. 

Thiers, the historian of the French 
Revolution, and afterward President 


of France, was the son of a book- 


mender. 


In addressing a recent public 
meeting in Glasgow, Premier RKose- 
bery said: “We know how much of 
crime and how much of all the evils 
of civilization are to be traced to 
drink. And there is this further 
danger in this question. I see it 
coming in that shape, nearer and 
nearer, that, owing to the enormous 
influence wielded, directly or indi- 
rectly, by those who are concerned 
in upholding the drink traffic, we are 
approaching a condition of things 
periliously near the corruption of 
our political system.” 


I heard Horace Greeley declare, | Hg R 


more than forty years ago, in a pub- 


lic lecture on the evils ot intemper- ay i 


ance, that alcohol was a rank poison 


‘in its effects on the brain and body 


of human beings, and that it was 
only produced by decomposing and 
rotting food substances, and that the 
process and purpose were wicked 
and defiling, and that Satan alone 
could have taught mankind how to 
distill alcohol with which to besot 
and poison themselves. — [Joseph 
Medill. 


A pleasing | story is told by a boy 
who lives at West Troy, in New York: 
“I receutly caught a squirrel,” he 
says, “but the animal was shy, and 
seemed decidedly averse to being 
tamed. In the cage was a wheel, 
such as one may see in most cages for 
squirrels, but my squirrel would not 
go near it while any person was look- 
ing. The other day a friend came to 
see me, and began to play on his flute 
near the cage. The squirrel at once 
lost its shyness, and appeared in the 
wheel. After listening a moment the 
little animal began to jump around 
in the liveliest manner. It made the 
wheel fairly spin, and was delighted. 
As soon as the music ceased the squir- 
rel rested. When my friend began to 
play again the squirrel repeated its 
antics. Since that incident it hee be- 
come quite tame.” : 


“What did Noah live on when the | 
flood had subsided and his provisions 
in the ark were exhausted ?” asked a 
Sunday-school teacher of her class 
one Sunday. 

“I know,” squeaked a little girl, 
after all the others had given it up. 

“Well, what?” inquired the teacher. 

“Dry land,” said the child wisely; 
and the answer passed. 


Three Talents. 
What did you give the world? 
The cunning of my hand, 
And won the praises of a wondering land. 
And you--what gift had you? 
The beauty of my voice; 


| So sweet it was, from worshiping there was no 


choice. 


And you--what gave you to your day? 
I had no art, | 


So I but lived, and won a human heart. 
MARTHA G, DICKINSON, 


Neuralgia 
ATTACKS THE EYES. 
| Makes 
THE LIGHT 


Unbearable. 


PERMANENTLY CURED - 


BY USING 


Ayer’s Pills 


“My husband was_ subject to severe oO: 
attacks of neuralgia which caused him 2 
great pain and suffering. The pains °o 

were principally about his eyes, and he 93 
often had to remain in adarkened room, @s 
Pills being recommended, he tried them, 

using one before each meal. They very 93 
nent cure. I am a strong believer inthe 0: : 
efficacy of Ayer’s Pills, and would not o: 
oO 
cost.”’—Mrs. M. E. DEBAT, Liberty, Tex. : 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills in my family 9 
very best.— Uncle MARTIN HANCOCK, 

_ Lake City, Fla. 

Received Highest Awards 

AT THE WORLD’S FAIR $ 


not being able to stand the light. Ayer’s o: 
soon afforded relief, followed by perma- 9: | 
be without them for ten times their 

for forty years, and regard them as the 0: 
AYER’S PILLS: 


DEIN crs 
TOOTHACHE GuUM 

STCPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

) Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts, 
C. S. DENT & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


WA 
_ (A Swell Altair.) 
Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts 
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TREASURER’S MONTHLY REPORT. 


1895 

April 1, Cash on hand.:,... 
Received from— 

April 3, Collection at April 


. $476 o1 


April 12, Martinez auxiliary. 5 00 
April 12, Afriend.......... 50 


April 15, Parsonage mite box, 
6 86 
April 16, Vacaville auxiliary 5 00 
April 20, Utah Union, Salt 
April 25, Washington Branch, 
of which $18.50 for Miss 
Wilson’s salary and $5 for 
Morning Star.......... 
April 29, Pilgrim church 
auxiliary, East Oakland, 
the same by Mrs. Dwinell 


.170 00 


to constitute Mrs. Wm. 
Rogers, Sebastopol, a a life ; 
| $703 52 
DISBURSEMENTS. | 


xpressage... 
1, Cash on hand 703 $703 52 
Collectors, are you at work? Our 
pledge calls for $5,710.90 before 
September 1st. 


FINANCES. 


We cannot close our year with an 
indebtedness to the American Board. 
A shortage or falling off in our treas- 
ury will mean a still further increase 
of the debt of $116,000, with which 
the parent society closed its last 
financial year. Let us see that ev- 
ery woman in every church is invited 
to give something to foreign m missions 
before August Ist. 


IN THE EAST. 


Two of our Executive Committee, 
Mrs. F. B. Pullan and Mrs. H. H. 
Cole, are now in the East, and we 
hope will bring back to us fresh in- 
spiration, and new ideas and meth- 
ods in mission work. 

Our Mrs. Dorward of Albion left 


. there April 14th for America, com- 


pelled by reasons of health. She 
had an opportunity to come with 
friends—a missionary family of the 
Church of England. Her husband 
plans to remain in his field two years 
alone, and then return for his wife. 
~ They have the sympathy of all their 
friends .in this enforced separation, 
and most earnest prayers will arise 
for the return of health and many 
years of usefulness. 


LEAFLETS. 


Our Leaflet Committee have re- 
ceived a new supply of leaflets, and 
issue a catalogue of the same, which 
they will be glad to furnish on ap »li- 
cation. The American Board maps 
are also at the rooms, and will be fur- 
nished to any society on application, 
the consideration being two cents a 
day while gone from headquarters, 
and return postage. Apply for leaf- 
let catalogue to Mrs. Farnam or 
Mrs. Wilcox. 


THE MISSIONARY HYMN, 
BY MRS. SARAH EDWARDS HENSHAW, 


[A recent request for the following poem em- 
phasizes the fact of other similar requests. We 
send it forth once more, recommending its use 
in missionary meetings. | 
‘* Now, let us sing,’’ the preacher said, 

And, as the book he lifted, 

Across his patient, careworn face 
A bright expression drifted. 

Stood listening, the forest trees, 
Around that cabin lonely; 

Halted, the wolf, and snuffed the breeze 
On which came faintly, slowly— 

(Verse 1: ‘* From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
etc.) 


‘* Now, let us sing,” and at the word, 
From prairie pulpit uttered, 
Like rustling leaves before a shower, 
The white-winged pages fluttered. 
Then burst the hymn—the long grass waved; 
The grouse stirred in its covert; 
Stood still the deer, with head erect; 


Up sprang the startled el 
(V.2: * What though the spicy breezes,” etc.) 


"4 Now, let us ‘sing”—the city throng, 
Crowding around the preacher, 
The tale of heathen weal and woe 
Had. heard from earnest teac.er. 
Then breath of organ, chant of choir, ~ 
In grand reverberation, 
- Shook transept, navé and vaulted roof — 
With fervent deprecation. 
(V.3: **Shall we whose souls are lighted,” etc.) 


Where’er is heard our English tongue; 
From continent to ocean, 
That won’drous hymn, those burning lines, 
Are sung with deep emotion. 
From distant isles, from China seas, 
.... Resolve and courage bringing, 
From Saxon, Indian, African, 
To-day the words are ringing— 
(V. 4: ‘Waft, waft, ye winds, His story,” etc.) 


O lyric grand, thy noble words, 
All noble deeds suggesting, 
Have ever stirred the Christian heart 
To work and toil unresting. 
_ And, till the Church’s fight is fought, 
Their utterances glorious, 
_ A battle-cry, a trumpet call, : 
Shall lead the host st_ victorious E 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 


September 3d is the date. 
Third Congregational church, San 
Francisco. Auxiliaries should be 
represented, each and every one. 
Elect your delegates in your June 
meetings, so that they can make 
their plans to attend without fail. If 
they can’t pay their own expenses, 
raise a special traveling fund and 
send them! In union there is 
strength. In the annual meeting 
there will be inspiration, and each 
delegate, a storage battery of the 
same, will be a power among the 
stay-at-homes on her return. It will 
be a good investment. Try it! 


Prayer Ulecting. 


Topic for Week Beginning June 9th. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject—“How to Study the Bi- 
ble.” (Josh. i: 1-9.) 

The Bible is the Word of God. It 
reveals his will to the meek, his truth 
to the docile and his salvation to the 
candid—“A word entereth more into 
&@ wise man than a hundred stripes 
into.a fool.” It teaches that God is 
just and merciful. It promises sal- 
vation. It threatens eternal death. 
It requires a godly life. Human 
reason is not ofitself a sufficient light 
and guide in religion. The history 


j}of the world abundantly demon- 


strates this. These facts invest our 
study of the Bible with the most sol- 
emn interest. (Luke i: 1-4; John v: 
39; Heb. iv:12; I John i:1-3; Eph. 
vi: ‘17; II Tim. 3: 16, 17.) 

There never will be too much study 
of the Bible. The moment we for- 
sake the Bible we are as men at sea 
without a compass. Loving medita- 
tion gives guidance, and also creates 
inward joy; but we should study the 
whole Bible. The Book has many 
aspects. Itis throughout the Word 
of God; and yet portions are the 
testimony of man to man; other parts 
are the voice of man to God; while 
still other sections are warnings or 
prophecies or promises from God to 
man. Some confine themselves to 
one set of truths and neglect others; 
they are without symmetry, de- 
formed, uneven, and not always sweet 
tempered. The design of the Bible 
is to give light and direct the sinner, 
“the law of the Lord converteth the 
soul.” (Psa. cxix: 11; Matt. iv: 4, 7; 
aoe iv: 23, 24; Prov. iii: 2; Eph. v: 

6.) 

In our pledge, Endeavorers have 
promised to “read the Bible every 
day.” We are to study it daily. We 


should study it prayerfully. It is 
ithe word of life and death. Let con- 


Place, | - 


tradictory interpretations alone. The 
moment we undertake to confine our- 
selves to the exact interpretations of 


human authority we make some man 


our pope. ( Deut. iv: 1, 2; Prov. iii: 
1; Jas. i: 22-25; Rev. xxii: 18, 19.) 
We should study the Bible practi- 
cally. We need it for daily use, We 
need its promises. We need its pre- 
cepts. We need its companionship. 
We need its inspiration. It is food. 
‘It is seed. Itis an armory. It may 
be one or it may be all, according to 
our capacity, our need, or our faith- 
fulness. As the world in which we 
live is more to a child than toa babe, 
and more to a man than to either, so 
the Bible will always be more to 
some than to others. Are we making 
the most of its precious truths? Is 
not our desire that of the poet who 
reverently sings— 3 


-*¢ Oft as thy precious seed is sown, 
Thy quickening grace bestow, 

' That all whose souls the truth receive, 
Its saving power may know.” 


Prymovuta San Francisco. 


Sunday School 


LESSON FOR JUNE 9TH. 


BY REV. 


H. E. JEWETT. 


The Walk to Emmaus. (Luke 
xxiv: 13-32.) 

Emmaus was a small town nearly 
seven miles west of Jerusalem. Its 
exact location is now unknown. Two 
disciples—not of the twelve—were 
passing along the road on their way 
to Emmaus. One of them was nam- 
ed Oleopas (V. 18), the other is 
thought by some to have been Luke. 
Among the disciples of Christ that 
_{afternoon there could be but one 
|topic of conversation, the finding of 


and the report that he had appeared 
alive to the women who came to the 
sepulchre. 

1. While Cleopas and his friends 
were thus journeying and talking, a 
third person overtakes and joins 
them. Mark tells us that Jesus ap- 
peared to them “in another form.” 
So many in the garden had taken 
him to be the gardener, and later the 
disciples in the boat saw him by the 
fire of coals on the lake shore and 
did not know him. Christ may be 
nearer to us than we think in our 
seasons of discouragement, loneli- 
ness, and sorrow. Because Bartime- 
us was blind he could not see Jesus, 
but that did not hinder Jesus from 
seeing and blessing him. 

2. This unrecognized friend rebuk- 
ed the unbelief of these despondent 
yet loving disciples, not because they 
had no faith, but because their faith 
was one-sided. They had rightly 
hoped that Christ would redeem Is- 
rael, but they had overlooked the 
fact that Christ had been predicted 
as a suffering Messiah. They should 
have known that his pathway to 
glory ought to lie through sacrifice, 
suffering, and death. 

Every disciple in the nineteenth 
century is liable to just rebuke for 
knowing so little of what has been 
written coucerning Christ, in both 
Old and New Testaments. 

3. While this unrecognized friend 
rebuked, he kindled anew their faith 
and 1 ve by the instruction he gave. 
He opered to them the Scriptures. 
The Old Testament was his text-book. 
Christianity still has use for “Moses 
and the prophets.” It is thought 
probable that Jesus directed the at- 
tention of his disciples “less to isolat- 
ed passages of Scripture than to the 
great whole of the Old Testament in 


its typical and symbolic character.” 
4. That Christ’s words, although 


his tomb empty early that morning, | 


coming, as they supposed, from a 


stranger, carried conviction and 
brought them back to an apprehen- 
sion of the truth, is evident from the 
way they received him. On reaching 
their home they begged him to abide 


with them as an honored guest, and 
he consented. The best they had to. 


give they offered him, not as a pass- 
ing compliment. “He made as though 
he would go further.” Then “they 
constrained him.” He tested their 
sincerity, and having proven it, sat 


down with them in closest fellowship. _ 
Fellowship as precious as this is our 


privilege. That we do not have it 
oftener may be because our hearts do 
not so burn within us by the way as 
to lead us to constrain our blessed 
Lord to abide with us. 

5. The recognition of the stranger 
as their risen Lord took place at the 
supper table. “He was made known 
to them in the breaking of bread.” 


: They gave him the head of the table, 


and as he began the simple evening 
meal, either in the blessing he ut- 


-|tered, or by the wounds that ap- 


peared in his open hands, or in some 
other natural way, he revealed him- 
self as their Lord and Master. Then 
they knew for the first time that their 
faith had not been misplaced, that 
Christ had indeed triumphed overSthe 
grave, that life is stronger than death, 
and little by little their souls must 
have taken in the height and depth, 
the length and breadth of Christ’s re- 


deeming work. Ought not Christ to— 


have suffered all these things? Ought 


he not to have died? Ought he not — 


to have risen, that he might enter 
into glory? These all were parts of 
God’s great plan—evidences of his 
great love. They now might Bay 
what Thomas was soon to declare, 
and what we find it still easier to con- 
fess, “My Lord and my God.” 
6. This lesson contains much for 
us to consider, but the three points 
which seem to be made most prom- 
inent are: 

(a) The value Christ places upon 
a study of the Old Testament as 
throwing light upon the character 
and object of his earthly mission. 
“Search the Scriptures, for they are 
they which testify of me.” 

(5) The human sympathy of the 
risen Christ with usin our darkest 
hours and its happy effect upon us 


in rekindling faith, hope and joy. 


“Did not our hearts burn within us 
as he talked with us by the way?” 

(c) The power of constraining 
prayer. “Abide with us,” they said, 
but he seemed about to depart. 
They constrained him, and he stayed 
and revealed himself to them in all 
his love. 

This scene has furnished material 
for some of our most beautiful hymns, 
notably two. Of these, one by Mac- 
duff begins: 

‘** Abide with me, thou gracious guide, 

My lamp by night, my sun by day; 
Thy gracious presence at my side 
Bids ev’ry anxious fear away.” 


The other is more familiar and more 
beautiful: 


‘* Abide with me ! fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness thickens; Lord, with me abide! 
While other helpers fail, and comforts flee. 
Help of the helpers, oh, abide with me!” 


The late Dr. Deems relates that one 
of God’s faithful stewards once said 
to him: “I sat down a night or two 
ago, and calculated the increase of a 
dollar at compound interest, and 
found that, in less than two hundred 
and forty years it amounted to more 
than two and a half millions of dol- 
lars. And I asked myself whether 
God would not make a dollar laid up 
for Him grow as rapidly as it does 
by the laws of trade.”—-[The Presby- 
terian. 
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[For THE PACciFIc.]} 
De Consolatione. 


TO 


When thy me mory, 
Filled with visions of thy wife, 
Repeats the story 
Of her saintly vanished life, 
Its darkest lines so soft shall glow, 
- Blent with the love-light of her eyes; 
Thou’lt bless the hand that marked theni so f 
Love 1s all light beyond the skies. 


S. F. S. 


( Continued. ) 


THE WORK AND THE FIELD. 


The Wednesday evening session 
was held in the City Hall. Young 
Frederick B. Pratt, the well-known 
head of the Pratt Institute of Brook- 
lyn, and temporary Chairman of the 
International Committee, read the 
Committee's report, covering the two 
years since the last convention. The 
number of associations reporting 


show a membership of 244,077 as 


against 245,809 in 1893; with an ac- 


tive membership of 116,761 as against 


114,088 in 1893. The value of asso- 
ciation buildings and real estate, 
deducting debt, is $13,439,555 as 
against $11,316,180 in 1893. An ex- 
haustive report was made covering 
every detail of every department. 
It showed the effect of the prevailing 
financial depression in the abridge- 
ment of resources and activity in 
‘some of the associations. But it is 
encouraging to note advancement in 
educational, railroad, college, color- 
ed and Indian work. The last two 
years are reported as being the best 
spiritual years the association has 
ever enjoyed. The expenses of the 
Committee have been cut down by 
force of the financial depression from 
$75,000 in 1893 to $63,000 in 1894, 
and the budget for 1895 is made up 
on the same econouwical basis as that 
of 1893. 


Professor J. R. Dobyns spoke of 


the work in the South, payi g high 
tribute to the efficient supervision 
and help rendered to the work by 
the International Committee. A sys- 
tematic campaign of education has 
been carried on in the South under 
the direction of field secretaries 
. Ober, Gates and Anderson. These 
workers have untangled mary of the 
difficulties resulting from lack of 
financial support, lack of trained 
secretaries, and ignorance of the best 
methods of work. They have brought 
help from one point to another in the 
south with the result that every 
southern city of considerable size 
has now an association, and many of 
the smaller towns have organized 
young men’s prayer-meetings. But 
the most vital improvement is the in- 
creased attention given to the spirit- 
ual side of the work. Whereas the 
conventions used to be devoted large- 
ly to a discussion of finances and 
entertainments, now there is more 
prayer and study of God’s Word. 
The people sre finding that there is 
something more in it than of man’s 
devising. Though capital in the 
South has gone into hiding, though 
cotton is so cheap it is no longer 
king, yet the Association is increas- 
ing in its numbers and in financial 
and spiritual strength. 


Thomas Cochran of St. Paul read 
an address on the “Work of the West 
and Northwest.” This territory he 
limited for his discussion to Manito- 
ba, North and South Dakota, Minne- 
sota and Nebraska. The population 
in this territory has increased over 


- 100 per cent in the last fifteen years, 


‘|help of the Committee. 
ple, Nebraska, that has raised $5,000 


land now numbers over 3,000,000 peo- 


ple. There are in this population a 
half-million evangelical church mem- 
bers, with $22,500,000 worth of church 
property. Of this group of States, 
Minnesota alone employs the full 
time of at least one State Secretary. 
The other States have organized 
State work, but cannot yet afford the 
full time of a Secretary. Thus four 
States of the group are peculiarly 
dependent on the International Com- 
mittee. Because of the recent finan- 


| cial depression, the work could not 


have been kept alive except for the 


a year for State work, finds difficulty 
now in raising $500. It is the plan 
of the Committee to locate their Field 
Secretaries for a time at such points 
within the West and Southwest as 
will best serve the purpose of aiding 
State work. Five such secretaties 
could be employed in this great field, 
and though this cannot be done, it is 
hoped at least two can be thus em- 
ployed. 

C. L. Gates, Field Secretary, locat- 
ed at Kansas City, spoke of the yet 
unoccupied field of the West. This 
field consists of Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona 
and a portion of Texas. This covers 
one-third of the land area of the 
United States, and contains a popula- 
tion of 1,320,000 people. Mexico is 
also unoccupied, with a population 
of 11,500,000. This field contains 
2,000,000 young men, who can be 
reached with the gospel more readily 
by the Association than by any other 
means. In the States named are 
sixty cities where associations could 
be established. In Mexico are twenty- 
three such cities. This is a particular- 
ly opportune time for Mexico, for our 
work would be welcome in any part 
of that nation. A secretary full of 
grit, grip and grace is needed for 
this field. Associations must be 
planted and brought into full-fledged 
life. The young man of these traits 
is the typical American young man. 


He is not there for pleasure nor for 


his health. He is there for the “al- 
mighty dollar,” and in the vernacular 
of the West he wants it “almighty 
quick.” Vigorous work must be done 
if we capture this young man for 
Christ. | 

President H. H. Moore of the con- 
vention said: “In 1869 I attended 
the Portland convention, where we 
adopted the ‘evangelical’ test, a bond 
that has bound us together as noth- 
ing else could. Our motto is: ‘A 
work for young men by young men.’ 
In 1870 we began the work for Ger- 
man young men; in 1875 the railroad 
work; in 1876 the work for colored 
men, and in 1876 the college work. 
More than one-half the young men 
in colleges are Christians, while in 
the world at large but one in twenty 
are Christians. Is it not of great 
importance whether our young men 
go out from the colleges with their 
splendid powers and equipment, 
skeptics or Christians? The Inter- 
national Committee has not only es- 
tablished these lines of work, it has 
between 1880 and 1895 put 911 Sec- 
retaries into the field. Between 1870 
and 1880, twenty-seven buildings 
were erected; in the next decade 178 
buildings; now there are 305 build- 
ings. For the last five years a new 
building has been dedicated every 
two weeks. There are now over 100 
places fitted up for the use of rail- 
road men. In the south alone are 
19 places calling for railroad asso- 
ciations, and we cannot give them 
what they want for the lack of funds 
in the hands of the International 
Committee.” 


For exam-'| 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Wuson—Died, May 15, 1895, near 
Oro Fino, Mrs. Martha Wood Wil- 
son. 


Martha Wood Walker was born in 
Adair county, Ky., in 1818, of a good 
old Virginia family, reared according 
to the teachings of our early and no- 
ble Presbyterian church. She moved 
steadily along by faith into the fuller 
covenant with God and men. While 
but a girl, she, with her future hus- 
band, were received into the church. 
Mr. Wilson served in the Civil War 
till his health failed, when they with 
their family started across the plains 
for California. While on the plains, 


Mr. Wilson, in getting down from his 


seat on the wagon, was accidentally 
shot by a bullet from his own revol- 
ver, which struck on the wheel. There 
he was laid to rest, while the sorrow- 
ing widow, with a young family of 
boys and girls, continued on their 
way to California, coming into Scott 
Valley in 1864; and although Mrs. 

Wilson—“Grandma” as we all have 
been privileged to call her—has been 
an invalid for fifteen years, caused by 
& runaway team, she has held up the 
hands of every faithful servant, 

and helped every needy child of God. 

A mother in our little Congrega- 
tional church at Oro Fino, she labored 
patiently for a sweeter, larger, broad- 
er Christian fellowship. Two daugh- 
ters have gone before her. Three 
daughters and four sons, grandchil- 
dren and one great grandchild, live 
to honor her name, while she has 
passed into the promised rest so well 
earned. A. S. M. 


FATHERS OF GREAT LITERATI.c= 


Dickens’ father was a poor clerk in 
the English navy pay office. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s father 
was a poor cobbler. 

Rousseau, the author of “Emile,” 
was the son of a watchman. 

The father of Keats kept a livery 
stable, in which the poet was born. 

Defoe was the son of a butcher, 
and himself was a stocking-maker by 
trade. 

The father of Thaakerey was a 
clerk in the service of the East India 
Company. 

Gray's father was a scrivener, or 
copyist, and designed the poet for 
the same occupation. | 

Sachs, the German poet, was a tail 
or’s son, and himself followed that 
calling. 

Kirke White, the English poet, was 
a butcher’s son, and carried steaks to 
his father’s customers. 

Moliere was the son of an uphols- 
terer, who tried in vain to teach his 
son the rudiments of the business. 

Thiers, the historian of the French 
Revolution, and afterward President 
of France, was the son of a book- 
mender. 


In addressing a recent public 
meeting in Glasgow, Premier Rose- 
bery said: “We know how much of 
crime and how much of all the evils 
of civilization are to be traced to 
drink. And there is this further 
danger in this question. I see it 
coming in that shape, nearer and 
nearer, that, owing to the enormous 
influence wielded, directly or indi- 
rectly, by those who are concerned 
in upholding the drink traffic, we are 
approaching a condition of things 
periliously near the corruption of 
our political system.” 


I heard Horace Greeley declare, | Hai 


more than forty years ago, in a pub- 


lic lecture on the evils ot intemper- Vs 


ance, that alcohol was a rank poison 
in its effects on the brain and body 


of human beings, and that it was 
only produced by decomposing and 
rotting food substances, and that the 
process and purpose were wicked 
and defiling, and that Satan alone 
could have taught mankind how to 
distill alcohol with which to besot 


and poison themselves. — [Joseph 
Medill. 


A pleasing shane} is told by a boy 
who lives at West Troy, in New York: 
“I receutly caught a squirrel,” he 
says, “but the animal was shy, and 
seemed decidedly averse to being ~ 
tamed. In the cage was a wheel, - 
such as one may see in most cages for 
squirrels, but my squirrel would not 
go near it while any person was look- 
ing. The other day a friend came to 
see me, and began to play on his flute 
near the cage. The squirrel at once 
lost its shyness, and appeared in the 
wheel. After listening a moment the 
little animal began to jump around | 
in the liveliest manner. It made the 
wheel fairly spin, and was delighted. 
As soon as the music ceased the squir- 
rel rested. When my friend began to 
play again the squirrel repeated its 
antics. Since that incident it has pe- 
come quite tame.” 


“What did Noah live on when the 
Hood had subsided and his provisions 
in the ark were exhausted ?” asked a 
Sunday-school teacher of her class 
one Sunday. 

“I know,” squeaked a little girl, 
after all the others had given it up. 

“Well, what?” inquired the teacher. 

“Dry land,” said the child wisely; 
and the answer passed. 


Three ' Talents. 
What did you give the world 7 
The cunning of my hand, 
And won the praises of a wondering land. 
And you--what gift had you? 
The beauty of my voice; 
So sweet it was, from worshiping there was no 
choice. 
And you--what gave you to your day? 
I had no art, 
So I but lived, and won a human heart, 


MARTHA G, DICKINSON. 


Neuralgia 
ATTACKS THE EYES 
Makes 


THE LIGHT 


Unbearable. 


PERMANENTLY CURED 


| BY USING | 
Ayer’s Pills" 


“My issued was subject to severe 9 
attacks of neuralgia which caused him 3 
great pain and suffering. The pains oO 
were principally about his eyes, and he Oo 
often had to remain in adarkened room, o: 
not being able to stand the light. Ayer’s os 
Pills being recommended, he tried them, 
using one before each meal. They very oO: 
soon afforded relief, followed by perma- O: 
nent cure. I ama strong believerinthe 
efficacy. of Ayer’s Pills, and would not 95 
be without them for ten times their oO: 
cost.”—Mrs. M. E. DEBAT, Liberty, Tex. Oo: 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills inmy family o3 
for forty years, and regard them as the 0: 
very best.— Uncle MARTIN HANCOCK, O: 
Lake City, Fla. 


AYER’S PILLS? 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR § 


TOOTHACHE GuM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

) Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


(A Swell Affair.) 
Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts 


| | 
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189 
Apel 1, Cash on hand...... 
Received from— 
April. 3, Collection at April 
$2 15 
April 12, Martinez auxiliary. § 00 
Apfil 12, A 50 
April 15, Parsonage mite box, 
April 16, Vacaville auxiliary 5 00 
April 20, Utah Union, Salt 
Lake City 13 00° 
April 25,Washington Branch, 
of which $18.50 for Miss 
Wilson’s salary and $5 for 
Morning Star.......... .170 00 
Apnl 29, Pilgrim church 
auxiliary, East Oakland, 
the same by Mrs. Dwinell 
to constitute Mrs. Wm. 
Rogers, Sebastopol, a life 
2500 227 SI 


$476 o1 


$703 52 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Expressage.......... 50 
May 1, Cash on hand ...... 703 02 $703 52 


Collectors, are you at work? Our 
pledge calls for $5,710.90 before 
September Ist. 

FINANCES. 

We cannot close our year with an 

indebtedness to the American Board. 


A shortage or falling off in our treas- 


ury will mean a still further increase 


‘of the debt of $116,000, with which 


the parent society closed its last 
financial year. Let us see that ev- 
ery woman in every church is invited 
to give something to foreign missions 
before August Ist. 


IN THE EAST. 


_ Two of our Executive Committee, 
Mrs. F. B. Pullan and Mrs. H. H. 
Cole, are now in the East, and we 
hope will bring back to us fresh in- 
spiration, and new ideas and meth- 


ods in mission work. 


- Our Mrs. Dorward of Africa left 
there April 14th for America, com- 
pelled by reasons of health. She 


had an opportunity to come with 


friends—a missionary family of the 
Church of England. Her husband 
plans to remain in his field two years 
alone, and then return for his wife. 


They have the sympathy of all their 


friends in this enforced separation, 
and most earnest prayers will arise 
for the return of health and many 
years of usefulness. 


LEAFLETS. 
Our Leaflet Committee have re- 


- ceived a new supply of leaflets, and 


issue & catalogue of the same, which 
they will be glad to furnish on apoli- 
cation. The American Board maps 
are also at the rooms, and will be fur- 
nished to any society on application, 
the consideration being two cents a 
day while gone from headquarters, 
and return postage. Apply for leaf- 
let catalogue to Mrs. Farnam or 
Mrs. Wilcox. 


_ THE MISSIONARY HYMN, 
BY MRS. SARAH EDWARDS HENSHAW, 


[A recent request for the following poem em- 
phasizes the fact of other similar requests. We 
send it forth once more, recommending its use 
in missionary meetings. ] 

‘* Now, let us sing,’’ the preacher said, 
And, as the book he lifted, . 
Across his patient, careworn face 
A bright expression drifted. 
Stood listening, the forest trees, 
Around that cabin lonely; 
Halted, the wolf, and snuffed the breeze 
On which came faintly, slowly— 
(Verse 1: ‘* From Greenland’s icy mountains,”’ 
etc.) 


‘* Now, let us sing,” and at the word, 
From prairie pulpit uttered, 
Like rustling leaves before a shower, 
The white-winged pages fluttered. 
Then burst the hymn—the long grass waved; 
The grouse stirred in its covert; 
Stood still the deer, with head erect; 


_ Up sprang the startled plover, | 
(V.2: * What though the spicy breezes,” etc.) 


** Now, let us sing”—the city throng, 
Crowding around the preacher, 
The tale of heathen weal and woe 
Had heard from earnest teac.er, 
Then breath of organ, chant of choir, 
In grand reverberation, 
Shook transept, nave and vaulted roof 
With fervent deprecation, 
(V.3: ‘Shall we whose souls are lighted,” etc.) 


Where’er is heard our English tongue; 
From continent to ocean, 

That won’drous hymn, those burning lines, 
Are sung with deep emotion. 

From distant isles, from China seas, 
Resolve and courage bringing, 

From Saxon, Indian, African, 
To-day the words are ringing— 

(Vv. 4: ‘*Waft, waft, ye winds, His story,” etc.) 


O lyric grand, thy noble words, 
All noble deeds suggesting, 

Have ever stirred the Christian heart 

_ To work and toil unresting. 

And, till the Church’s fight is fought, 
Their utterances glorious, 

A battle-cry, a trumpet call, 
Shall lead the host victorious ! 


— 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 


Third Congregational church, San 
Francisco. Auxiliaries should be 
represented, each and every one. 
Elect your delegates in your June 
meetings, so that they can make 
their plans to attend without fail. If 
they can’t pay their own expenses, 
raise a special traveling fund and 
send them! In union there is 
strength. In the annual meeting 
there will be inspiration, and each 
delegate, a storage battery of the 
same, will be a power among the 
stay-at-homes on her return. It will 


_|be a good investment. Try it! 


Prayer Weeting. 


Topic for Week Beginning June 9th. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject—“How to Study the Bi- 
ble.” (Josh.i:1-9.) 

The Bible is the Word of God. It 
reveals his will to the meek, his truth 
to the docile and his salvation to the 
candid—“A word entéreth more into 
&@ wise man than a hundred stripes 
into a fool.” It teaches that God is 
just and merciful. It promises sal- 
vation. It threatens eternal death. 
It requires a godly life. Human 
reason is not of itself a sufficient light 
and guide in religion. The history 
of the world abundantly demon- 
strates this. These facts invest our 
study of the Bible with the most sol- 
emn interest. (Luke i: 1-4; John v: 
39; Heb. iv:12; I John i: 1-3; Eph. 
vi: ‘V7: II Tim. 3: 16, 17.) 

There never will be too much study 
of the Bible. The moment we for- 
sake the Bible we are as men at sea 
without a compass. Loving medita- 
tion gives guidance, and also creates 
inward joy; but we should study the 
whole Bible. The Book has many 
aspects. It is throughout the Word 
of God; and yet portions are the 
testimony of man to man; other parts 
are the voice of man to God; while 
still other sections are warnings or 
prophecies or promises from God to 
man. Some confine themselves to 
one set of truths and neglect others; 
they are without symmetry, de- 
formed, uneven, and not always sweet 
tempered. The design of the Bible 
is to give light and direct the sinner, 
“the law of the Lord converteth the 
soul.” (Psa. cxix: 11; Matt. iv: 4, 7; 
song iv: 23, 24; Prov. iii: 2; Eph. v: 

6.) 

In our pledge, Endeavorers have 
promised to “read the Bible every 
day.” We are to study it daily. We 


should study it prayerfully. It is 
the word of life and death. Let con- 


September 3d is the date. Place, | - 


tradictory interpretations alone. The 
moment we undertake to confine our- 
selves to the exact interpretations of 
human authority we make some man 
our pope. (Deut. iv:1, 2; Prov. iii: 
1; Jas. i: 22-25; Rev. xxii: 18, 19.) 
We should study the Bible practi- 
cally. We need it for daily use. We 
need its promises. We need its pre- 
cepts. We need its companionship. 
We need its inspiration. It is food. 
It is seed. Itiesanarmory. It may 
be one or it may be all, according to 
our capacity, our need, or our faith- 
fulness. As the world in which we 
live is more to a child than toa babe, 
and more to a man than to either, so 
the Bible will always be more to 
some than to others. Are we making 
the moat of its precious truths? Is 
not our desire that of the poet who 


-|reverently sings— 


‘¢* Oft as thy precious seed is sown, 
Thy quickening grace bestow, 
That all whose souls the truth receive, | 
Its saving power may know.” 


Prymovura San Francisco. 


BWehool 


LESSON FOR JUNE 9TH. 


BY REY. H. E. JEWETT. | 


The Walk to Emmaus. (Luke 
xxiv: 13-32.) 

Emmaus was «8 small-town nearly 
seven miles west of Jerusalem. Its 
exact location is now unknown. Two 
disciples—not of the twelve—were 
passing along the road on their way 
to Emmaus. One of them was nam- 
ed Oleopas (V. 18), the other is 
thought by some to have been Luke. 
Among the disciples of Christ that 


_.|afternoon there could be but one 


topic of conversation, the finding of 
his tomb empty early that morning, 
and the report that he had appeared 
alive to the women who came to the 
sepulchre. 

1. While Cleopas and his friends 
were thus journeying and talking, a 
third person overtakes and joins 
them. Mark tells us that Jesus ap- 
peared to them “in another form.” 
So many. in the garden had taken 
him to be the gardener, and later the 
disciples in the boat saw him by the 
fire of coals on the lake shore and 
did not know him. Christ may be 
nearer to us than we think in our 
seasons of discouragement, loneli- 
ness, and sorrow. Because Bartime- 
us was blind he could not see Jesus, 
but that. did not hinder Jesus from 
seeing and blessing him. 

2. This unrecognized friend rebuk- 
ed the unbelief of these despondent 
yet loving disciples, not because they 
had no faith, but because their faith 
was one-sided. They had rightly 
hoped that Christ would redeem Is- 
rael, but they had overlooked the 
fact that Christ had been predicted 
as a suffering Messiah. They should 
have known that his pathway. to 
glory ought to lie through sacrifice, 
suffering, and déath. 

Every disciple in the nineteenth 
century is liable to just rebuke for 
knowing so little of what has been 
written concerning Christ, in both 
Old and New Testaments. . 

3. While this unrecognized friend 
rebuked, he kindled anew their faith 
and l.ve by the instruction he gave. 
He opered to them the Scriptures. 
The Old Testament was his text-book. 
Christianity still has use for “Moses 
and the prophets.” It .is thought 
probable that Jesus directed the at- 
tention of his disciples “less to isolat- 
ed passages of Scripture than to the 
great whole of the Old Testament i in 


its typical and symbolic character.” 
4. ‘That Christ's words, although 


coming, as they supposed, from a 
stranger, carried conviction and 
brought them back to an apprehen- 
sion of the truth, is evident from the 
way they received him. On reaching 
their home they begged him to abide 
with them as an honored guest, and 
he consented. The best they had to 
give they offered him, not as a pass- 
ing compliment. “He made as though 
he would go further.” Then “they 
constrained him.” He tested their 
sincerity, and having proven it, sat 
down with them in closest fellowship. 
Fellowship as precious as this is our 
privilege. That we do not have it 
oftener may be because our hearts do 
not so burn within us by the way as 
to lead us to constrain our blessed 
Lord to abide with us. 

5. The recognition of the stranger 
as their risen Lord took place at the 
supper table. ‘He was made known 
to them in the breaking of bread.” 
They gave him the head of the table, 


and as he began the simple evening 


meal, either in the blessing he ut- 


-|tered, or by the wounds that ap- 


peared in his open hands, or in some 
other natural way, he revealed him- 


— |self as their Lord and Master. Then 
they knew for the first time that their 


faith had not been misplaced, that 
Christ had indeed triumphed over,the 
grave, that life is stronger than death, 


and little by little their souls must 


have taken in the height and depth, 
the length and breadth of Christ’s re- 
deeming work. Ought not Christ to 
have suffered all these things? Ought 
he not to have died? Ought he not 
to have risen, that he might enter 
into glory? These all were parts of 
God’s great plan—evidences of his 
great love. They now might say 
what Thomas was soon to declare, 
and what we find it still easier to con- 
fess, “My Lord and my God.” 

6. This lesson contains much for 
us to consider, but the three points 


which seem to be made most prom- 


inent are: 

(a) The value Christ places upon 
a study of the Old Testament as 
throwing light upon the character 
and object of his earthly mission. 


|Search the Scriptures, for they are 


they which testify of me.” 

(6) The human sympathy of the 
risen Christ with usin our darkest 
hours and its happy effect upon us 
in rekindling faith, hope and joy. 
“Did not our hearts burn within us 
as he talked with us by the way?” 

(c) The power of constraining 
prayer. “Abide with us,” they said, 
but he seemed about to depart. 
They constrained him, and he stayed 
and revealed himself to them 1 in all 
his love. 

This scene has furnished material 
for some of our most beautiful hymns, 
notably two. Of these, one by Mac- 
duff begins: 

‘* Abide with me, thou gracious guide, 

My lamp by night, my sun by day; 
Thy gracious presence at my side 
Bids ev’ry anxious fear away.” 


The other is more familiar and more 
beautiful: 


‘* Abide with me ! fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness thickens; Lord, with me abide! 
While other helpers fail, and comforts flee. 
Help of the helpers, oh, abide with me!” 


The late Dr. Deems relates that one 
of God’s faithful stewards once said 
to him: “I sat down a night or two 
ago, and calculated the increase of a 
dollar at. compound interest, and 
found that, in less than two hundred 
and forty years it amounted to more 


than two and a half millions of do)},,,;; 
lars. And I asked myself whethy .; 
God would not make a dollar laid + Ptoe 
for Him grow as rapidly as it dy . 


by the laws of trade.”—[The Presb, | 
terian. 
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[For THE PACciFIc.] 
De Consolatione. 


When thy memory, . 
Filled with visions. of thy wife, 
Repeats the story 
Of her saintly vanished life, 
Its darkest lines so soft shall glow, 
Rlent with the love-light of her eyes; 
Thou’lt bless.the hand that marked them so! 
Love 1s all light aayons the skies, 


S. F. S. 
INTERNATIONAL, CONVENTION Y. M. 


( Continued. ) 


THE WORK AND THE FIELD. 


The Wednesday evening session 
was held in the City Hall. Young 
Frederick B. Pratt, the well-known 
head of the Pratt Institute of Brook- 
lyn, and temporary Chairman of the 
International Committee, read the 
Committee’s report, covering the two 
years since the last convention. The 
number of associations reporting 
show a membership of 244,077 as 


against 245,809 in 1893; with an ac- 
tive membership of 116,761 as against 
114,088 in 1893. The value of asso- 
ciation buildings and real estate 
deducting debt, is $13,439,555 as 
against $11,316,180 in 1893. An ex- 
haustive report was made covering 
every detail of every department. 
It showed the effect of the prevailing 
financial depression in the abridge- 
ment of resources and activity in 
some of the associations. But it is 
- encouraging to note advancement in 
educational, railroad, college, color- 
ed and Indian work. The last two 
years are reported as being the best 
spiritual years the association has 
ever enjoyed. The expenses of the 
Committee have been cut down by 
force of the financial depression from 
$75,000 in 1893 to $63,000 in 1894, 
and the budget for 1895 is made up 
on the same econowical basis as that 
of 1893. | 

Professor J. R. Dobyns spoke of 
the work in the South, payi g high 
tribute to the efficient supervision 
and help rendered to the work by 
the International Committee. A sys- 
tematic campaign of education has 
been carried on in the South under 
the direction of field secretaries 
Ober, Gates and Anderson. These 
_ workers have untangled mapy of the 
difficulties resulting from lack of 
financial support, lack of trained 
secretaries, and ignorance of the best 
methods of work. They have brought 
help from one point to another in the 
south with the result that every 
southern city of considerable size 
has now an association, and many of 
the smaller towns have organized 
young men’s prayer-meetings. But 
the most vital improvement is the in- 
creased attention given to the spirit- 
ual side of the work. Whereas the 
conventions used to be devoted large- 
ly to a discussion of finances and 
entertainments, now there is more 
prayer and study of God’s Word. 
The people are finding that there is 
something more in it than of man’s 
devising. Though capital in the 
South has gone into hiding, though 
cotton is so cheap it is no longer 
king, yet the Association is increas- 
ing in its numbers and in financial 
and spiritual strength. 


Thomas Cochran of St. Paul read 
an address on the “Work of the West 
and Northwest.” This territory he 
_. ‘ed for his discussion to Manito- 

_ Yorth and South Dakota, Minne- 
.vva-and Nebraska. The population 

“fs territory has increased over 

“per cent. in the last fifteen years, 


and now numbers over 3,000,000 peo- 

ple. There are in this population a 
‘half-million evangelical church mem- 
bers, with $22,500,000 worth of church 


| property. Of this group of States, 


Minnesota alone employs the full 
time of at least one State Secretary. 
The other States have organized 
State work, but cannot yet afford the 
full time of a Secretary. Thus four 
States of the group are peculiarly 
dependent on the International Com- 
mittee. Because of the recent finan- 


cial depression, the work could not 


have been kept alive except for the | 
help of the Committee. For exam- 
ple, Nebraska, that has raised $5,000 
a year for State work, finds difficulty 
now in raising $500. It is the plan 
of the Committee to locate their Field 
Secretaries for a time at such points 
within the West and Southwest as 
will best serve the purpose of aiding 
State work. Five such secretaties 
could be employed in this great field, 
and though this cannot be done, it is. 
hoped at least two can be thus em- 
ployed. 

C. L. Gates, Field Secretary, locat- 
ed at Kansas City, spoke of the yet 
unoccupied field of the West. This 
field consists of Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona 


»}and a portion of Texas. This covers 


one-third of the land area of the 
United States, and contains 8 popula- 
tion of 1,320,000 people. Mexico is 
also unoccupied, with a population 
of 11,500,000. This field contains 
2,000,000 young men, who can be 


| reached with the gospel more readily 


by the Association than by any other 
means. In the States named are 
sixty cities where associations could 


‘be established. In Mexico are twenty- 


three such cities. This is a particular- 
ly opportune time for Mexico, for our 
work would be welcome in any part 


of that nation. A secretary full of. 
grit, grip and grace is needed for 


this field. Associations must be 
planted and brought into full-fledged 
life. The young man of these traits 
is the typical American young man. 
He is not there for pleasure nor for 
his health. He is there for the “al- 
mighty dollar,” and in the vernacular 
of the West he wants it “almighty 
quick.” Vigorous work must be done 
if we capture this young man for 
Christ. 


President H. H. Moore of the con- | 


vention said: “In 1869 I attended 
the Portland convention, where we 
adopted the ‘evangelical’ test, a bond 
that has bound us together as noth- 
ing else could. Our motto is: ‘A 
work for young men by young men.’ 
In 1870 we began the work for Ger- 
man young mep; in 1875 the railroad 
work; in 1876 the work for colored 
men, and in 1876 the college work. 
More than one-half the young men 
in colleges are Christians, while in 
the world at large but one in twenty 
are Christians. Is it not of great 
importance whether our young men 
go out from the colleges with their 
splendid powers and equipment, 
skeptics or Christians? The Inter- 
national Committee has not only es- 
tablished these lines of work, it has 
between 1880 and 1895 put 911 Sec- 
retaries into the field. Between 1870 
and 1880, twenty-seven buildings 
were erected; in the next decade 178 
buildings; now there are 305 build- 
ings. For the last five years a new 
building has-been dedicated every 
two weeks. There are now over 100 
places fitted up for the use of rail- 
road men. In the south alone are 
19 places calling for railroad asso- 
ciations, and we cannot give them 
what they want for the lack of funds 
in’ the hands of the International 
Committee.” 


| 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Wusor—Died, May 15, 1895, near 
Oro Fino, Mrs. Martha Wood Wil- 
son. | 


Martha Wood Walker was born in 
Adair county, Ky., in 1818, of a good 
old Virginia family, reared according 
to the teachings of our early and no- 
ble Presbyterian church. She moved 
steadily along by faith into the fuller 
covenant with God and men. While 
but a girl, she, with her future hus- 
band, were received into the church. 
Mr. Wilson served in the Civil War 
| till his health failed, when they with 
their family started across the plains 
for California. While on the plains, 
Mr. Wilson, in getting down from his 
seat on the wagon, was accidentally 
shot by a bullet from his own revol- 
ver, which struck on the wheel. There 
he was laid to rest, while the sorrow- 
ing widow, with a young family of 
boys and girls, continued on their 
way to California, coming into Scott 
Valley in 1864; and although Mrs. 
Wilson—“Grandma” as we all have 
been privileged to call her—has been 
an invalid for fifteen years, caused by 
& runaway team, she has held up the 
hands of every faithful servant, 
and helped every needy child of God. 
A mother in our little Congrega- 
tional church at Oro Fino, she labored | ; 
patiently for a sweeter, larger, broad- 
er Christian fellowship. Two daugh- 
ters have gone before her. Three 
daughters and four sons, grandchil- 
dren and one great grandchild, live 
to honor her name, while she has 
passed into the promised rest so well 
earned. A. S. M. 


FATHERS OF GREAT LITERATI.*= 


Dickens’ father was a poor clerk in 


the English navy pay office. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s father 
was a poor cobbler. : 

Rousseau, the author of “Emile,” 
was the son of a watchman. 

The father of Keats kept a livery 
stable, in which the poet was born. 

Defoe was the son of a butcher, 
and himself was a stocking-maker by 
trade. 

The father of Thackeray was a 
clerk in the service of the East India 
Company. 

Gray’s father was a scrivener, or 
copyist, and designed the poet for 
the same occupation. 

: Sachs, the German poet, was a tail 
or’s son, and himself followed that 
calling. 

Kirke White, the English poet, was 
a butcher's son, and carried steaks to 
his father’s customers. 

Moliere was the son of an uphols- 
terer, who tried in vain to teach his 
son the rudiments of the business. 

Thiers, the historian of the French 
Revolution, and afterward President 
of France, was the son of a book- 
mender. 


In addressing a recent public 
meeting in Glasgow, Premier Rose- 
bery said: “We know how much of 
crime and how much of all the evils 
of civilization are to be traced to 
drink. And there is this further 
danger in this question. I see it 
coming in that shape, nearer and 
nearer, that, owing to the enormous 
influence wielded, directly or indi- 
rectly, by those who are concerned 
in upholding the drink traffic, we are 
approaching a condition of things 
periliously near the corruption of 
our political system.” 


I heard Horace Greeley declare, | Hd 


more than forty years ago, in a pub- 


lic lecture on the evils ot intemper- 


ance, that alcohol was a rank poison 


in its effects on the brain and body 


of human beings, and that it was 
only produced by decomposing and 
rotting food substances, and that the 
process and purpose were wicked 
and defiling, and that Satan alone 
could have taught mankind how to 
distill alcohol with which to besot 
and poison themselves. — [Joseph 
Medill. 


A pleasing story i is told by a boy 
who lives at West Troy, in New York: 
“I recently caught a squirrel,” he 


Bays, “but the animal was shy, and 


seemed decidedly averse to being | 
tamed. In the cage was a wheel, 
such as one may see in most cages for 
squirrels, but my squirrel would not 
go near it while any person was look- 
ing. The other day a friend came to 
see me, and began to play on his flute 
near the cage. The squirrel at once 
lost its shyness, and appeared in the 
wheel. After listening a moment the 
little animal began to jump around | 
in the liveliest manner. It made the 
wheel fairly spin, and was delighted. 
As soon as the music ceased the squir- 
rel rested. When my friend began to 
play again the squirrel repeated its 
antics. Since that incident it hae be- 

come quite tame.” | 


- What did Noah live on when the 
flood had subsided and his provisions 
in the ark were exhausted ?” asked a 
Sunday-school teacher of her class 
one Sunday. 

“I know,” squeaked a little girl, 
after all the others had given it up. 

“Well, what?” inquired the teacher. 

“Dry land,” said the child waerny 
and the answer passed. ¢ 


Three Talents. 

What did you give the world 7 
The cunning of my hand, 
And won the praises of a wondering land. 
And you--what gift had you? 
The beauty of my voice; — 
So sweet it was, from worshiping there was no 

choice. 
And you--what gave you to your day? 
I had no art, 
So I but lived, and won a human heart. 


MARTHA G, DICKINSON, 


Neuralgia 


ATTACKS THE EYES - 
Makes 


THE LIGHT 


Unbearable. 


PERMANENTLY CURED 


Ayer’s Pills 


“My husband was subject to severe 
attacks of neuralgia which caused him 
great pain and suffering. The pains O; 
were principally about his eyes, and he 
often had to remain in adarkened room, of 
not being able to stand the light. Ayer’s 03 
Pills being recommended, he tried them, o: | 
using one before each meal. They very 
soon afforded relief, followed by perma- o: | 
nent cure. I am a strong believer in the Q2 oO: 
efficacy of Ayer’s Pills, and would not o: 
be without them for ten times their O 
cost.”’—Mrs. M. E. DEBAT, Liberty, Tex. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills in my family o: 
for forty years, and regard them as the O 
very best.— Uncle MARTIN snout 

_ Lake City, Fla. 


AYER’S PILLS! 


Received Highest Awards 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
000 0000000000000 


DEN: 
TOOTHACHE GUM 

STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

) Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts, 
C. S. DENT & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


Swell Attar. 
Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Warts 
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 over-wideness of its name. 
it could be called the College of For- 
Five hundred miles or 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL CONGERIES. 
(Concluded from page 5.) 
California, Oregon, Washington, Ne- 


yada,Arizona, Idaho and Utah. These 


include an area of 717,060 square 
miles, one-fifth of the entire territory 
of the United States. Our congeries 
is not pinched for room to grow in. 
As a whole, it is made up, at the pres- 
ent time (at least it was at last ad- 
vices), of seven or eight preparatory 
schools, four colleges and one theo- 
logical seminary. This article deals 
only with the five last-named—the 
colleges and seminary, with their re- 
lations to one another. 

The Seminary, it is needless to in- 


form readers of Pacirio, is locat- 


ed in Oakland, overlooking San Fran- 


cisco Bay. Although headquarters for 


the denomination and the central in- 
stitution in the congeries, it is not 
the oldest. The other out-dates it, 
as will be noticed furiher on. A lit- 


tle more than five hundred’ miles 


south by rail stands Pomona College 
and its preparatory department. 
Nearly one thousand miles north, at 
Forest Grove, Oregon, stands Pacific 


University, the oldest of our institu- 


tions; unfortunate in nothing but 
We wish 


est Grove. 
so farther on is Whitman College, at 


Walla Wallain Washington. To this 
fair sisterhood has lately been added 


a fourth inchoate college, at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

While all this constitutes a fair be- 
ginning for an educational outfit, to 
be greatly increased, no doubt, as 
time goes on, it at present furnishes, 
so far as we Congregationalists are 
corcerned, the local dependence of 
our churches for distinctively Chris- 
tian scholarship, and particularly for 


.our indigenous supply of Christian 


ministers. The five institutions are, 
therefore, very vitally connected 
with each other and with the welfare 
ofallourchurches. The prosperity of 
any one is wrapped up in the pros- 
perity of the whole. Specially de- 
pendent is Pacific Seminary upon its 
quaternion of sisters. It looks, 
therefore, with greatest interest upon 
the undertaking now in hand with 
two of them, Forest Grove and Whit- 
man, for the substantial increase of 
their facilities and so of their oppor- 
tunity. Its sympathy, its well-wish- 
es, its prayers, are with them both, 
specially at this juncture with Forest 
Grove. A hundred and fifty. thou- 
sand dollars in new facilities there 
means substantial increase in Chris 
tian students here. And it means 
new courage, and hope, and inspira- 
tion throughout our entire education- 
al complex—an increase of courage, 
and hope, and inspiration, which sig- 
nifies almost incalculable things for 
this vast empire of the seven Pacific 
States. The greatest present need in 
this natural division, already so well 
supplied with material appliances 
and so rich in developed as well as 
latent resources and responsibilities, 
is of Christian men and women, 
Christian churches, Christian pastors, 
and Christian institutions generally. 
It is a critical day for Forest Grove. 
We believe that failure is impossible 
to its present financial undertaking. 
But upon its success so much de- 


pends that we cannot refrain from 


urging upon all Christian people to 
do their utmost. True work for the 
kingdom, this, of establishing, and 
strengthening, and extending institu- 
tions of learning. May Forest Grove 
be blessed of God and supported of 
man in achieving a grand success! 


Paciric Seminary, May 
21st. 


PRAISE FROM HIGH SOURCES. 


People at a distance have a more 
comprehensive view than those near 
by, and their ideas are broader as 
their sweep of vision is wider. Some 
of the noted men of the country are 
acquainted with Pacific University 
and ite work, and their opinions as 
expressed in letters received by Pres- 
ident McClelland are full of sug- 
gestiveness to those who live near by 
and look upon the institution as lo- 
cal in its character or as controlled 
for personal interest. President Mo- 
Clelland has consented to the publi- 
cation of the following. General 
Howard writes: 


Portianp, Or., Feb. 26, 1895. 


My hearty sympathy is with the 
Christian college called now Pacific 
University and established at Forest 
Grove, Oregon. The President, Rev. 
Thomas McClelland, is a host in him- 


‘self, and deserves all the support the 


friends of Christian education can 
give him. 

The pupils here from any class are 
so thoroughly drilled in their studies 
as to be welcomed in any of our East- 
ern colleges in the corresponding 
classes, such as Williams and Am- 
herst. O. O. Howarp, 

Maj. Gen. U. S. Army—Retired; 
President Cong’l Home Miss’y Soc. 


FROM OREGON. 


PACIFIC UNIVERSITY, WILLAMETTE ASSOOIA- 
TION, ETO. 


Among the forces that are made 
use of for uplifting the human race 
and of bringing it into the best re- 
lations with its different parts, there- 
by creating the ideal conditions that 
should be the aim of all true effort, 
none surpasses that of education, es- 
pecially if it be Christian education. 
In looking over the past history of 
this Coast, particularly of the orig- 
inal Oregon, one cannot but help be- 
ing impressed with the fact that 
among the early missionaries this 
idea was paramount. The school, as 
a means of imparting Christianity, 
was the first work attempted by them 
among the Indians. But at a very 
early date the need for a Christian 
school for the whites was apparent. 
The first to give definite shape to this 
idea in Oregon was Rev. Harvey 
Clark, who was born in Chester, Ver- 
mont, in 1802. He came to Oregon 


in 1840, inspired by the same spirit: 


that previously led Whitman, Spald- 
ing, Eells, Walker and others to come 
here. Not being connected directly 
with the American Board, and not|s 
finding any work for his hands at the 
Whitman Mission, he came on to the 
Willamette. valley and located him- 
self at Forest Grove, taking up a do- 
nation land claim, and soon, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Tabitha Brown, 
had:a small school established in a 
rude log cabin. When Dr. Atkinson 
came in 1848 as the first home mis- 
sionary to the Pacific Coast he, too, 
was filled with the desire to found or 
aid in founding a school. He at once 
sought Mr. Clark at Forest Grove, and 
there was found the soil in readiness 
for planting the seed of the future 
Christian college. These two men, 
animated by the same lofty purposes, 
and full of Christ-like energy and 
consecration, caused a meeting of the 
few Christian churches and brethren 
to be held at Oregon City on Septem- 
ber 21, 1848, and that resulted in the 
election of a board of trustees with 
instructions to found an academy, 
which became an accomplished 
fact a year later, being duly in- 
corporated under the laws of the 
then territory. Towards its endow- 
ment Mr. Clark gave two hundred 


acres of his land, and afterwards he 


jand Mrs. Olark gave one hundred 


and fifty acres more to aid in secur- 
ing competent instructors. Besides 
this, Mr. Clark assisted in other di- 
rections, giving much time and labor 
in aiding to make the original build- 


ings fit-for habitation. Dr. Atkinson 


became the Secretary of the Board 
of Trustees, and during the forty 
years he held that position was not 

absent more than once or twice from 
a trustee meeting. With 1853 came 
another—induced by Dr. Atkinson— 
Rev. 8S. H. Marsh, whose life for 
twenty-five years as its President was 
given for the institution. To these 
three men, in the beginning, is due 
the creation of Pacific University as 
it now stands--—the direct and one of 
the most marked and important re- 
sults of the early missionary era, be- 
‘ginning with 1834. While those 
mentioned were the prime movers in 
this work, the names of Cushing, 
Revs. Eells, Elkanah Walker and 
Horace Lyman are inseparably con- 
nected with it, and will be honored 
for all time as important factors in 
but for the timely aid each could and 
its early growth. In view of such a 
history, such an origin, such sur- 
roundings, such intermediate history, 
such sacrifices—particularly upon the 
part of Dr. Marsh, who previous to 
his arrival here had no knowledge of 
pioneering in any sense—all of which 
was the result of an earnest and 
deep-seated desire, born out of an 
intense love for the salvation of souls, 
there should be a grateful response 
by those who have the privilege of 


enjoying this priceless heritage; and 


by a greatly enlarged endowment, 
which will be supplemented by the 


generous Christian benefactor af' 


Chicago, Dr. D. K. Pearsons, give 
the institution such asphere of splen- 


did usefulness in imparting the high- 


est type of Christian education to the 
present and coming generations 4s 
shall make it an incomparable monu- 
ment to its founders and al) who as- 
sisted in its creation, for all future 
time. 


The Willamette Local Association, 
which includes all the Congregation- 
al churches in western Oregon, and 
the church at Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, met with the Forest Grove 
church last Wednesday at 10a. m, 
and adjourned the following evening 
at 10 Rev. D. B. Gray, the Con- 
gregational city missionary of Port- 
land, was elected Moderator; Rev. H. 
W. Young of Mississippi-avenue 
church, Portland, clerk; and Profes- 

H. L. Bates of Tualatin Academy, 
Rexi and, Treasurer. Twenty- 
three churchés were represented by 
twenty ministers; fifteen of them pas- 
tors, and sixty-eight delegates. The 
Association theme was “The Way 
Ahead.” The topics for discussion 
were as follows: “Our Churches—(1) 
What is the Standard for Church 
Membership? (2) What Should Be 
the Standard for Church Member- 
ship?” (1) “Effective Agency for 
Winning Souls. (a) In the Country; 
(6) In the City. (2) New Members, 
and Howto Develop Them.” “The 
Bible—-(1) As a Means of Personal 
Growth; (2) As an Instrument for 
Service.” ‘Che Power of the Holy 
Spirit. (1) Whenand How Secured ? 
(2) Ought the Church to Expect to 
Work Under His Direction?” “For 
God and Humanity. (1) The Laity 
and the Development of Our Church- 
es—(a) In the Country; (>) In the 
City. (2) The Ministry and the De- 
velopment of Our Churches.” ‘“Sun- 
day-school Methods. (1) Depart- 
ment Work; (2) Grading; (3) Nor- 
mal Work.” “Y. P. S.C. E. and the 


Local Church.” Two churches were 


added to the roll—that at Clackamas, | 


Clackamas county, with thirty-six 
members, and the German church at 
Cedar Mills, Washington county, Rev. 
John Graff pastor, with twenty-one 
members. 


General discussion followed the 
presentation of each topic, and much 


that was stimulating and helpful was 


the result. The three hours given 


to the work of the Woman’s Home ~ 


Missionary Union and the Oregon 


Branch of the Woman’s Board of the 


Pacific, led by Rev. Dora R. Barber 


and Mrs. Cephas F. Clapp, were the _ 
choice hours of the Association. Ev-— 


ery one to whom a part had been as- 
signed was ready, and entered into 
the spirit of the meeting with a due 
appreciation of the work each so- 
ciety is endeavoring to perform. 


Tuesday evening the Agsociational 
sermon was preached by Rev. H. V. 
Rominger, who was gladly welcomed 


‘once more by his old friends and co- 


workers in this field, where he has 
spentso many useful years. Wednes- 
day evening the time was devoted to 
the “Missionary Outlook,” “Our Home 
Missionary Problem” being present- 
ed by Rev. D. B. Gray; “Our State 
Sunday-school Work,” by Rev. R. A. 
Rowley, State Superintendent; and 
the OC. B. S.” by H. H. 
Wikoff. 


Tuesday afternoon, at 4:30, the awe 
sociation, on the invitation of Presi- 
dent McClelland, visited the new 
college building, which is rapidly 
approaching completion, and many 
for the first time were given an ade- 


quate idea of the need of this fine 


structure, and of its value in con- 
nection with our educational inter- 
ests at this place in bringing mul- 
titudes into right relations with 
Christianity. Wednesday morning a 


goodly number, especially of the min- | 


isters and others given to much 
speaking, attended chapel exercises, 
and spent a most enjoyable time. 


The large number of bright young 


ladies and gentlemen furnished 


an unusual source of inspiration, so — 


that some of the speakers—particu- 
larly the ministers—fairly outdid 
themselves. This was because they 
had good listeners. Home congrega- 
tions are advised to take notice. Pil- 


lars and sleepers of the church are 


good in their places, perhaps; but 
when found sitting in the body of 


the church are not particularly edi- . 


fying to the minister. 


Rev. J. W. Cowan, D.D., of the 
Oregon City church, was chosen to 
preach the next associational sermon, 
and Rev. J. M. Dick, Hillsboro, sel- 
ected as alternate. The place of the 
next meeting was left with the Pro- 
gram Committee, Rev. W. C. Kant- 
ner, D.D., Salem, and Rev. C. H. 
Curtis, Portland. 


The matter of dividing the Asso- 
ciation, introduced a year ago, was 
brought up by the Committee for 


that purpose, which reported in favor 


of making four local Associations 
out of what is now Willamette Asso- 
ciation. While thesentiment of all in- 
terested is doubtless in favor of a 
division, the plan proposed being so 
radical did not meet with favor, and 
was voted down. The subject was 
recommitted to a committee, with in- 
structions to report a year hence. 
The object of dividing is that the 
smaller churches, which cannot bear 
the burden of entertaining the Asso- 
ciation, as itis now constituted, may 
receive the spiritual uplift and share 
in the Christian fellowship that, as a 
rule, grows out of the Association 


meetings. 
Gro. H. Himes. 
-Porrtanp, May 26th. 
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CHURCH NOTES. 


~The church in Compton calls to its 
pastorate Rev. S. H. Wheeler. It is 
understood that he accepts the call 
and will enter upon the work without 
delay. Brother Wheeler was for 
many years pastor of the church in 
Waterbury, Vt., then came to Califor- 
nia and was for a year assistant pas- 


tor of the First church, Los Angeles, | 


- afterwards returned to a second pas- 
torate in his Vermont church—a 
- large and influential church, where 
he is still held in loving remembrance. 
The attraction of California brought 
him back to make this region his fu- 
ture earthly home. We trust that 
pastor and people at Compton, work- 
ing together in love and faith, may 
work out results of abundant bless- 
ing to that neighborhood. 

Rev. W. A. McGinley accepts a call 
to the pastorate of the church at 
Chula Vista. He has held important 
pastorates in the East—at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Greenfield, Mass., and 
elsewhere. He brings a ripe experi- 
ence of effective work to the service 
of our young and promising church 
at Chula Vista. | 

Rev. F. F. Pease supplies for the 
present the Third church in Los An- 
geles. 

Rev. J. J. Findlay of Bethlehem 
church, Los Angeles, is taking needed 
rest at the foothills, and Rev. G. T. 
Oarr, late pastor at Danvers, Ill, 
takes the oversight of his work dur- 
ing his absence. We. pray that 
Brother Findlay may be restored in 
health to his important work. ) 

Rev. O. C. Bedford of Wataga, IIl., 
is sojourning in Los Angeles on ac- 
count of the ill-health of his wife. 
His address is 419 Court street. 

Rev. Geo. J. Binder resides for the 
present in Los Angeles, at 1139 South 
Hill street. He is ready for work 
wherever the Lord shall call. 
~ Rev. F. D. Christie, who was re- 
ceived to the Los Angeles Associa- 
tion at its meeting last week in Clare- 
mont, is living in Los Angeles, at 
504 Fremont avenue, and is ready 
for gospel work. He has done suc- 
coseful work as an in evangelist. 


SUN DAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Sunday, May 19th, the North Con- 
gregational Sunday-school of Pasa- 
dena had 103 in attendance. Of 
these 40 were in the primary room 
and being well taught. This school 
has a choice though small library, is 
excellently managed, and is felt to 
be a special attraction in the work of 
the school. This school, like some 
others, has in these hard times let go 
of the Pilgrim Series of Lesson 
Helps, and gets along with a “cheap- 
er’ series. This is to be regretted 
for, aside from the relative merits of 
Lesson Notes and “Helps,” the school 
loses its touch with the denomina- 
tional thought and spirit, and espe- 
cially loses the quarterly “flash 
lights” of the Sunday-school mission- 
ary work given each quarter in the 
Pilgrim Helps. Otherwise, this school 


ds in excellent condition under its 


| being done. 


efficient superintendent, me. J. 
Woodworth. 

Our First Congregational Sunday- 
school of Pasadena is steadily grow- 
ing, averaging over 200, with about 
80 in the primary department. A 
bub-department for the use of kin- 
‘dergarten methods has been organ- 
ized, and is working satisfactorily. 
The Quarterly Lesson Examina- 
tion Question Blanks, issued by 
the Marion Lawrence Sunday-school 
of Toledo, Ohio, have now for a 
year or more been used in this 
school, and the method gives increas- 
ing satisfaction. Our Society's dip- 
loma, with seals, is given for the 
passing of the quarterly examina- 
tions successfully. 

Children’s day, June 9th, is almost 
at hand. Themajority of our Southern 
California schools will observe that 
date. A few have observed some to 
them more convenient day in May. 
Besides making the exercises of the 
day such as to interest and instruct 
both the children and the church in 
their own Sunday-school work, a 
most important object of the celebra- 
tion, one that has inbered in its ob- 
servance from the first, is the inter- 
esting of the school and church in 
Sunday-school missionary work. 

Churches and schools of the Con. 
gregational name should be espec- 
ially interested in their own Sunday- 
school missionary society, the C. S. 
S. and P. 8. Those who use the ex- 
ercises prepared by this Society for 
Children’s Day will therein get some 
knowledge of the missionary work 
If you have watched 
these columns you have had other 
information about our work. Now, 
how much are you interested in this 
missionary work? Your offering on 
Children’s Day will decide. If you 
had been equitable in the missionary 
matters, appealing to your Sunday- 
school, you would have preserved 
the four weeks preceding Children’s 
Day from any appeals other than 
those of our Sunday-school Mission- 
ary Society, and you would have 
given your school, and church also, 
all the information possible about 
this great work. Is it too late to 
let our Sunday-school Missionary So- 
ciety have its just share of the benev- 
olence ? 


~The Sunday-school has not been 
broken up yet, and I shall try to 
keep it a-going forever, if it is in my 
power, though it does not look very 
encouraging sometimes.” Thus writes 
a fifteen-year-old lad, the assistant 
superintendent, and for most of the 
time the last four months the actual 
superintendent of the little three- 
year-old school at O 
missions. 
that heroic little school of eighteen 
children in that German socialist- 
free-thinkers colony, and found 
them apparently leaderless; their 
last superintendent having moved to 
San Diego, and not an adult within 
five miles willing to take charge; 
but those children had not given up 
their Sunday-school. Hearing re- 
cently that a priest starting services 
in the community had tried to per- 
suade the children to give up their 
Sunday-school, I wrote for informa- 
tion, and got from that young lad 
the above reply. It has cost about 
$25 in granted supplies, gifts of 
Bibles and missionary visits to start 
and maintain that Sunday-school. 


But for three years those children 


, one of our. 
In February last I visited. 


have studied the Word of God, earn- 


ing each one a copy thereof and fill- 
ing their memory with its promises. 
That little Sunday-school i is the only 
religious light in that community; 
but it could not have existed but for 
the help of your Sunday-school Mis- 
‘sionary Society. There are at least 
200 more places in Southern Califor- 
nia that need just such help. What 
are you going to do about it ? 


A PRAYER LIST. 


BY REV. 8. BRISTOL. 


« Brethren, pray for us” (I Thess. 
v: 25). “Confess your faults one to 
another, and pray one for another 
that ye may be healed. The effect- 
ual prayer of a righteous man avail- 
eth much” (James v:18). The Bible 
abounds in striking examples of the 
power of prayer. _There was Abra- 
ham’s for guilty Sodom, Moses’ for 
plague-stricken Israel, Job’s for his 
three friends, and so on to the end 
of the book. Even such a man, so 
richly endowed, as Paul, expected to 
be successful in his great work in 
proportion as Christians prayed for 
him. Hence he said, “ Pray for us,” 
and “ This shall turn to our salvation 
through your prayer” (Phil. i: 19). 

I wish to call the attention of the 
brethren to the importance of a pray- 
er list, or a list of persons or objects 
set apart for frequent, and, perhaps, 
stated intercession with God. It 
would seem that Paul had such a list, 
or, at least, always made mention of 
certain objects in his prayers. The 
church in Rome and that of Ephesus 
and Timothy are specially mentioned 
as having a place in all his prayers. 

My attention was called to this re- 
cently by a letter received from a de- 
vout president of a theological sem- 
inary, who made mention of a new 
name he had just added to the roll 
of persons for whom he daily prayed. 
If that president has long kept such 
a list, I venture the opinion that God 
has given him a long list of answers 
to those prayers. 

It is not pleasant to speak of one’s 
own experience in this line, lest he 
should seem egotistical and vain. 
But I may say I have long kept such 
a list. In asomewhat large corre- 
spondence, I have frequently been 
asked by persons in deep darkness, 
enslavement and trouble to pray for 
them,and have engaged to do so. After 
a time, many of these persons have 
come. out into liberty and light, and 
in their correspondence have attrib- 
uted it to the power of prayer—the 
prayers of others for them. Many 
years ago, in a revival service in an 


out-of-the-way neighborhood,!I chanc- 


ed to say of a certain person, “I will 
put his name on my prayer-list.” 


And the word got out that I kept 


such a prayer-list. In a week or two 
nearly every Chriatian and convert 
had asked to have his or her name 
written there. This suggested that 
all in that neighborhood should sub- 
stantially have such a prayer-list. 
The result was much praying for 
each other, increased interest in each 
other, watchfulness and helpfulness. 
And it was noted that few, if any, of 
them backslid or fell from grace. 

Allow the writer to suggest a num- 
ber of persons and objects which 
may well have a place in the prayer- 
lists of the Christians of Southern 
California. 


| 1. Let every Christian pray for his 


pastor. That the Spirit will help him 
in pastoral visitation, in preparation 
for the pulpit, and in preaching. And 
especially pray for him Sabbath 
morning and during the services. It 
is &@ great encouragement to a preach- 
er to know that his people are pray- 
ing for him. 

2. Every live Christian who ac- 
quaints himself with the condition of 
the members of the church as he 
should will find persons in trouble who 
need his sympathy and help, and who 
should be the objects of daily solici- 


| tude and prayer. 


3. So, also, outside of the ehuneh, 
the live Christian will find cases of 
great interest, eliciting earnest and 
daily prayer. And it is a bad sign if 
the time ever comes when we have 
not some such on our list. 


4. Pomona College, its president, 
professors and students, should have 
a large place on that list. Its influ- 
ence is to be so far-reaching; its im- 
portance to our part of the State 
and its needs are so great. Surely, 
we should not forget daily to pray for 
it. Only as we thus pray for it can 
we expect it to be the model college 
the age demands. 3 


5. Our General Association of 
Churches of Southern California 


should be in that list of daily prayer. 


It occupies a most important part of 
our State and of the great Pacific 
Coast. Its influence is already great, 
but probably not a tithe of what. it 
will be. I have the highest hopes 
for its future. I believe God intends 
to do great things through Southern 
California. He is doing it now. The 
spiritual advance seems to me to have 
been rapid and very marked. Oh, 
that each succeeding anniversary may 


reveal a progress in spiritual endow- 


ments and power, apostolical and 
pentecostal! If we pray for it and 
seek it as we should it will come. 


6. Another matter which we should 
not fail to put in the topics to be 
prayed for daily is the need of a 
general outpouring of the Spirit 
upon the churches. This is the great 
need of to-day. We have multiplied 
our colleges, and seminaries, and so- 
cieties, and organizations, till it is 
feared our trust is largely in them. 


But God's Word and experience shows 


they are nothing without enduement 
from on high. And to get that we 
must pray for it and seek after it as 
for hid treasure. Seek it as did the 
early church—till the day of Pente- 
cost has fully come. 

Let it not be left out of a single 
prayer-list, and due mention, there- 
of before God every day! Brothers, 
have you a prayer-list ? 


Some twelve years ago Lough 
Hook, a Chinese Christian, moved 
with compassion for the coolies in 
South American mines, sold himself 
for a term of five years as a coolie 
slave, that he might carry the gospel 
to his countrymen working there. 
He toiled in the mines with them, 
and preached Jesus while he toiled, 
till he had scores of whom he could 
speak, as Paul of Onesimus, “Whom 
I have begotten in my bonds.” This 
is a noble example of the possible 
spiritual power of the despised Chi- 
naman. Lough Hook died two years 
since; but not until he had won to 
the Saviour about two hundred fol- 
lowers, whom he left behind in mem- 
bership of a church.-——| Chris. Guide. 
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MT. TAMALPAIS 


Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 


equipped than those in any other similar school 


on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 


_ term begins August 14th. 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
| HEAD MASTER. 


Oakland Seminary 


Cor. lith and Clay Sts., Oakland 


Is the pioneer school for young ladies in Oak- 


land, Cal. Organized Nov. 8, 1888; reopen- 
ed January 6, 1890, Fall term will commence 
Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior 
advantages, having college educated teachers 
of the first order, to whom the highest prices in 
the State are paid. Students are prepared for 
Universities and Colleges in the East as well 
as in California. Mrs. M. K. BLAKE, 
Principal. 


BELMONT SCHOOL 


Belmont, California 


This school intends to meet the most intel- 
ligent and exacting requirements regarding 
Christian influence, sound scholarship and 
physical well being. It is fully accredited at 
the University of California in all the courses 
also in advanced work, and at Stanford 
University, and gives especial attention to 
preparation for them, but it will continue to 
offer thorough preparation for the best Eastern 
We believe 
that our entire equipment—our teaching force, 
our laboratories, library, gymnasium, heating 
and electric lighting—will command the con- 
fidence of those best able to judge, and we 
therefore cordially invite all interested in help- 
ing to build up a center of good moral and 
intellectual influences to visit the school, 
whether they have sons to educate or not. 
For catalogue address 


W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard), 
Head Master. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 


Eighteenth year; 19 professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M. 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco. Oal. 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 

427 MONTGCMERY ST, | 


TELEPHONE 52:9. 


LADY DENTIST 
Dr. Frances C. Treadwell 


Formerly of Philadelphia, has removed to MURPHY 
BUILDING, Room 94, corner Market and Jones Sts., 
San Francisco. Take elevator. Examination free. 
Dr. Treadweli is thoronghly skilled in all the various 
branches of dentistry. 


San Francisco 


CRYSTAL BATHS 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea water tub and swimming baths, foot 
of Mason street, terminue of all North 
beach cars, John Farnham, Manager, 


UNIVERSITY 


ALAMEDA, GAL. 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
ins Academy. 
Only teachers of known ability employed. 
This is a se/ect school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
Location very. advantageous, | 


ool, 
Circulars forwarded on application to the 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON, 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 
OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty. 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. Classical and Special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men. 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 
ciology, and in facile use of the English 
Bible. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. 
McLEan, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St,, 
and, 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


S. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


| FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 


316 & 318 Market Srrezt, 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F, 


G. W. KEELER, H. E. Snook, 
3 Manager. Asst. Manager 


Telephone No, 6102 


W. R. SUMMBRHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, S.F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, 
work wa)ranted. Fine watch and jew- 
elry repairing a specialty. 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Notary Public and Commissioner of 
Deeds for all States and. Territories. 


Passports Secureds 


OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 22c2 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 
ner SacramentoSt., San Francisco. 


Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the | 


ROITT’s 


Oak Grove School 


Barlingame, San Mateo Co. 
| NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first class home for boys. Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State Univerrity or stanford University 
without examination Fall term com 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. 

IRA G. HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 


( Ex Staie Supt. Public Instruction J 


Van Ness Young Ladies’ Seminary 


1849 Jackson St., Cor. Gough 


——HUnder the direction and ownership of —— 
DR. S. H. WILLEY 


Aided by a corps of able and experienced teachers 
Next term opens on January 2, 1895, 


ALY 
ILLS COLLEG 
THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. Rare Opportunitie: 
Offered in Musie, One Hours Ride from San Francisco 
Board and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, $1356. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, | 
WILLS COLLEGE P.O.. Alameda o., Cal 


Term begins Aug. 8, 1894. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush S8t., 8. F., 
Will endeavor to please any who would wan: 
| suit of clothing made 
Alweyain SOOTIA: .... 


If we do not have in sto s the partioular pa 
tern our customer want we will go with fin 
to the wholesale cloth | ouses, where he car 
obtain the best selectio in San Francisco t& 
choosefrom. Fifteen er cent. discount + 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


_ Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spu. 
Goods, now instock. 


eeeeereeee 


PATENT BUsINESS at 
Our office it 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING 0} 


Obtained, and all 
tended to for MODERATE FEES 


PHOTO of invention We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references tc 
actual clients in your own State, County. City ™ 


A SNOW &CO 


Opnosite Patent Office, Washington, D 4 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
HAVE FURN/SHED 35.00 
(inonon SCHOOL & OTHER 


| MENEELY &C PUREST, BEST, 


CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


MONEY 


Not if the Farmer throws it away using inferior 
tools, that take longer to adjust and “fix” than 
takes a good tool to earn its cost. 


FE ARMING : raising double the stuff, at half the cost. 


With good tools, it can be done. 


ticultural Pamphlet. G G Wickson &Co 


~ San Francisco: 345 Front st 
Los Angeles: 221 8. Broadway 
Sacramento: 726 K St. 


Money lies 


Send for Hor- 


on. 


HOW VACCINATION WAS DISCOV- 
ERED. 


When Dr. Jenner, the celebrated 
physician, was at Sudbury once, he 
was surprised one day at hearing a 
country woman say that she would 
not take the small-pox because she 
had had the cow-pox, and upon in- 
quiry he learned that it was a popu- 
lar notion in that district that milk- 
ers who had been infected with a pe- 
culiar eruption, which sometimes oc- 
curred on the udder of the cow, 
were completely secure against the 
small-pox. It occurred to Jenner in 
1780 that it might be possible to 
propagate the cow-pox, and with it 
the security from small- pox first from 
the cow to the human body and then 
from one person to another. Many 
experiments were tried successfully, 
but there was much opposition to 


|the new practice, and its success 


seemed uncertain till a year had 
passed, when 70 leading physicians 
and surgeons signed a declaration of. 
their entire confidence in it. Till 
the last day of Dr. Jenner’s life he 
was using untiring efforts to diffuse 
the knowledge of his wonderful dis- 
covery, and he had the satisfaction of 
knowing even then of the widely 
spread practice of vaccination. 


THE MYSTERY OF SIN. 


There is a deep and awful mystery 
in the downward progress of a soul, 
when he who was once master of sin 
becomes the slave of sin. Alas, 
there are scores of men who would 
give all they have to begin life over 
again. There was a time when they 
never intended to be vicious, but 
step by step they lowered themselves; 
shame, truth and self respect died. 
The lower elements of their nature 
first were freely indulged, then be- 
came importunate, then exacting, 
then domineering, then uncontrol- 
able. I have seen young men in the 
envenomed chains of disease com- 
pared to what are hot pinchers. 
There is no inquisition so bad as that 
which the doctors have to look up- 
In the words of Shakespeare 
they might say, “But that I am for- 
bidden to tell the secrets of this 
prison house, I could a tale unfold 
whose lightest word would harrow 
up your soul.” You know young 
men who have suffered worse pangs 
than ever savage inflicted at the 
stake. 


The. majority to-day would be 
wiser, more inventive, more intelli- 
gent, if they saw something to be 
thereby gained by the world as a 
whole, rather than by individuals. 
Self-interest, as a main motive of ac- 
tion, was a pagan theory which Jesus 
was all the time trying to overturn. 
—[Dr. Herron. 


Nothing is falser than that the 
voice of the people is the voice of 
God; for, on the most memorable oc- 
casion in history, the people deliber- 
ately chose Barabbas instead of 
Christ. 


_ 


O memory ! thou midway world 
’Twixt earth and paradise, | 
Where things decayed and loved ones los 
In dreamy shadows rise; 


And, freed from all that’s earthly, vile, 
Seem hallowed, pure and bright, 
Like scenes in some enchanted isle 
All bathed in liquid light. 


Walking with patience where the way is rough, 
Resting in quiet when the storm is nigh, 
Knowing that love divine is strong enough 
To bear me up, as weary days go by; 
Trusting that sorrow is but love’s disguise, 
And all withholding, yet another way 
Of making richer by what love denies— 
So grows the soul a little, day by day. 


MARY C. SEWARD. 
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BREVITIES. 


“Like a beautiful flower, full of 
color, but without scent, are the fine 
but fruitless words of him who does 
not act accordingly.” 


The test of ® woman's power is not 
how exclusively you think of her 
when she is there, but how often you 
think of her when she is not there. 


Sick headache can often be allevi- 
_ gated and even cured by a cup of 
strong black coffee, without sugar, to 
which the juice of half a lemon has 
been added. 


There were but eleven bicycle fac- 
‘tories in the United States in 1885, 
and they made but 11,000 wheels. 
This year there are 126 factories, and 
it is estimated that not less than 
500,000 wheels will be turned out. 


A great photographic camera for 
taking full-length, life-size portraits 
has been made and used with much 
success by Werner & Son, Dublin. 
The camera takes a plate seven feet 
high and five feet wide. 


If you want to convince a man of 
his error, do not try to get up a con- 
troversy with him. The spirit of an- 


tagonism thus awakened will steel| 
him against your arguments. Show | 


him the truth, not in disputation, but 
in love.—[Selected. 


One of the most sensible of recent 
inventions is that of an -electrical 
mail-box. Whenever a letter is put 
into the box, a signal is sent to the 
occupant of the building. The box 
may be placed in the same electric 
circuit with a call-bell. 


It is better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 
And do God’s will with a loving heart 
And hands that are swift and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate silver threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 
And then blame heaven for the tangled ends, 
Or sit to grieve and wonder. _ 
--Anon, 
Miss Guinness describes a mission- 
ary as “God's man in God’s place, do- 
ing God’s work in God's way, and 
for God’s glory.” The Louisville 
Western Recorder pertinently asks, 
“But why is this not applicable to 
every Christian ?” 


GENERAL GRANT. 


‘General Grant was,” says General 
Horace Porter in McClure’s Magazine, 
“without exception the most abso- 
-lutely truthful man I ever encounter- 
ed in public life. He was not only 
truthful himself but he had a horror 
of untruth in others.” An anecdote 
illustrates this trait. | 

One day while sitting in his bed- 
room in the White House, where he 
had retired to write a message. to 
Congress, a card was brought in by 
servant. 

An officer on duty at the time, se6- 
ing that the President did not want 
to be disturbed, remarked to the 
servant, “Say the President is not in.” 

General Grant overheard the re- 
mark, turned around suddenly in his 
chair and cried out to the servant : 

“Tell him no such thing! I don't 
lie myself, and I don’t want any one 
to lie for me!” 


Rambler—“Our minister has re- 
ceived a call from somewhere else, at 
more money, and I understand he has 
been at home two days, praying for 
guidance.” Castleton—‘“What does 
his wife think about it si Rambler— 
“Oh, she’s packing up.”—[Judge. 


Not want of earthly treasure, 
But want of Christlike mind 

Gives funds in stinted measure 
To brotherhood mankind. 


The project to build an aerial tram- 


way at Niagara Falls is likely to be 
carried out the coming summer. The 
plan is to run a cage-like car on a 
huge cable strung across the river, 
immediately over the Falls. It will 
be operated by electricity. 


AFTER DINNER 
when you have eat- 
en heartily, you 
should take one 
only of Doctor 
Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets. 
Your 
stomach 
and liv- 
er need 
the gen- 
tle stim- 
ulating, as well 
as invigorating, 
effect of these 


tiny, sugar-coat- 
ed granules. : 
If ip feel 
drowsy, dull, 
languid, inex- 
langue tired 
or debilitated ; 
if you’ve no ap- 


petite and frequent headaches or dizziness, 

a furred : ‘or coated tongue—it proves that 
you’re dilious. In that case you should 
use the ‘‘ Pellets.’’. They are anti-bilious 
granules, which act ina prompt and zatural 
way, without griping. 


BEST PILLS FOR THE LIVER. 

ROBERT MANSON, of 
West Rye, Rockingham 
Co.., H., writes: 
“Three years ago I 
commenced taking Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
am cal Discovery; I 

& weighed 140 pounds, 
and now I weigh 175 
“geen so you see how 

have gained in health 
and weight. Doctor 
Pierce’s Pellets are the 
best pills I ever took 
Me. for the liver. All my 
“WOM@Gen friends say they do 

them the most good.”’ 


R. MANSON, Esq. 


LIVER PILLS. 


Mr.SAMUELBAKER;,SR., 
of No. 161 Summit Ave- 
nue, Phillipsburgh, N. 


writes : 
in 
with Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- \ 
ant Pellets, as Liver Pills, 
' The have done more 
than any other med- 

icine I have ever taken.”’ 


“There is noth-}f i 


§ No excuse! You must try it. 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
PRIZE of 


16,600 Francs 


Oo 
THE GREAT 


French Tonic 


Your druggist must have 
it—if not, send name and 
address to 


E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-28 N. William St. 


New York 


» 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET ROOM 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


45. 


G. L. BROWN, 


Manaoe 


Established 1850 Telephone No. 43 


N. GRAY & CO. 


UNDERTAKERS 
641-643-645 Sacramento St., Cor. Webb 


Embalming a Specialty San Francisco 


FOR BEAUTY 


For comfort, for improvement of the com- 


plexion, use only Pozzoni’s Powder; there is 
nothing equal to it. 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


SAN FRANCISCO, - - - 


speedily cured. 


WASHING DAY | 


It is a little difficult to keep the children 
quiet and attend to duties of the day at the 
same time. 


WHY NOT BUY A NOAW’S ARK? 


It is a source of enjoyment and interest to 
them, and lots of amusement trying to make 
the animals stand. 


WE WILL SELL THEM CHEAP 


The usual 18c 


Send to us for Toys 


SMITH'S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT STREET, S. F., CAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE. 


Importers bene Dealers in 


\BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S: 


‘OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO 
Manufacturers of — Machine-made Paper 


§12 to 516 and 519 Oem 
mercial Sts,, San Francisce, 


WILSON 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant St. 


F.C. COOK, M. D. 
Diseases of Women a Specialty 


Rapid Cures. 


Charges Reasonable 


Also, Alcoholism and Morphine Hab. 


| Call or write. Confidential, 


Rooms 59 and 60, Murphy Building, 
1236 MARKET ST..SAN FRANCISCO 


lw. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 


an 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1918 MARKET STREE} 
San Franorsco. 


TUBBS 
CORDAG« COMPANY 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 
MANILLA AND SISAL ROPE 
| BINDING TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 
Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiran 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbe 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 
Nos. G41 and G13 Front Siree', 


San 


Dr. HAYES C. FRENCH 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


Young Men’s Christian Association Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Hours, J1-12 & 1-4 Telephone, South $19 


FOSTER 


GROCERS 
FINE MACKEREL IN KIts 
‘FOR FAMILY TRADE, 


PURE AND OLIVE OIL 
Sole Agents 


TOP-O-CAN 
BUTTER 


alt 


ul 


26 and 38 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Guaranteed 


4 To Keep in ‘Hot 
Climates, 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, | 


Importer, Planter and 


| Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OysTER aT MILuBRag, CAL. 


Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

Stalls 67, 68 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market 

San Francisco, Cal. 


INCORPORATED A D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets 64. 


SS 


ES 


ORG 


Losses Paid in 75 years, 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 

General Agent. 
THOMAS E. POPE, 

Assistant General 
JOHN RUSSELL - City Surveyor 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


57,000 


JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


W. H. TILTON, 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


BLANCARD S$ 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


IODIDE OF . 
IRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrotula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption, 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the lood 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
course. 

None Genuine ned BLA NCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., .and all Druggists. 


M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Fe 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
No. 1415. SAN FRANCISCO 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 


CHURG 


METAL, 


for Price and Catalo 


McSHANE BELL FOCADRY. BALTIMORE, MB 
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OBITUARY. 


Bey —In Oakland, May 9th, Philo A. Ha- 
wt. of James M. Haven, aged 77 


! funeral services were held in the First 
church parlors, Oakiand, and were attended by 
a number of old friends formerly living in 
Downieville, some of the members of the Bible 
class of that chnrch, and friends of the family, 
After singing by a choir in an adjoining room, 
Dr. McLean read from I Peter i: 3-9 and Jchn 
xiv. 

In the quiet and familiar manner, and with 
the calm assurance that characterizes this vet- 
eran pastor, he said that with every fresh read- 
ing of portions of the Bible there come new 
thoughts and new interpretations of the mes- 
sage, It was certainly so at this hour, for nev- 
er before had he realized that these verses in 


I Peter so fully and completely delineated this 


man’s mind and his Christian experience, 
‘* Blessed,” the very first word, revealed the 
spirit. of praise; ‘‘inheritance’—it was that 


which he had received, and in which he lived”; 


“greatly rejoiced” indicated his possession 
and the reason of his joy. His mind was in- 
quisitive and acquisitive; he pondered over all 
these sublime truths so that these verses were 
really an epitome of the attitude of his thought 
toward God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He loved to dwell on these great 


thoughts; he gave his time by night and by| 


day to them till the realization of Christ as the 
manifestation of God and the future of the soul 
in relation to God became to him potentialities 
—living benedictions; indeed, it was most true 


that this chapter was a photograph of his views, 


his hopes and his longings. 


Continuing, Dr. McLean spoke of the chill | 


which is customarily felt on such occasions as 
being lacking to-day; it was rather an occasion 
for rejoicing, for the allotted span of life had 
years ago been passed; he was ready for the 
change, and though desirous to live two or 
three years longer if it was the will of the 
Father, the messenger found him prepared. 


Enshrined in their memories in perpetual frase 
Nr be the endearing name of ‘‘Uncle 
ilo, 

Pastor McLean stated that he did not be- 
lieve that a soul entering heaven passed at 
once into the full vision of its splendors, but 
rather that its course was progressive, and that 
there would be a gradual revelation—unfold- 
ings and discoveries awaiting bim of which we 
could have no conception. So this gentle 
hearted miner would pass on from one to an- 
other treasure in the land of light and glory. 
‘* There in our thoughts we will leave him,” 

Concluding with prayer, attending friends 
were requested to retire, leaving the family cir- 
cle alone for a few moments of final parting 
from that countenance which bore no trace of 
pain or wasting illness. Carriages were then 
taken for Mountain View Cemetery, where a 
short service was read by Rev. Mr. Rader, the 
assistant pastor. Then in the lot belonging to 
his brother James, on one of the gentle slopes 
in this spot of surpassing loveliness, the tired 
frame was laid to rest. Atmospheres tremu- 
lous with the voices of birds and radiant with 
sunlight, flowers of every hue whose names are 
legion, fragrant shrubs and waving palms, 
verdure and foliage that are perennial, are its 
surroundings, emblems, indeed, of that state 
which the studious and reverent soul has enter- 
ed upon—the life immortal. 


AND 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 


Giving a brief outline of his early days, the|. 


speaker next referred to ‘that long period of 
time—the forty years spent in the mines—dur- 
ing which he searched for eternal verities, the 
treasures of God’s Word, as earnestly as for 
those that were concealed in rock and gravel 
bed; when he kept himself from making an 
idol of the coarser things of life about him and 
made the truth his possession. : 

He next briefly referred to one of the marked 
traits of Philo’s life, his love for children and 
for all those who possess the childlike life, 
whatever their ages might be. He could, in- 
deed, have spoken at length on this character- 
istic, for there was room in that warm heart 
for thousands of little folks, and had his life 
been cast among them at an earlier time and 
ina more public way, the tender reciprocal 
ties that would have been formed would have 
been almost countless in number. 

It was not intended to present a sketch of 
Philo’s life at ail in detail, but had it been so 
designed it would have been incomplete with- 
out mention of the large, open-handed hospi- 
tality which he dispensed in his mountain 
home. Here the royal heart held full sway; 
no wayfarer was ever turned away from his 
cabin door hungry or shelterless; the stranger 
was welcome to a share of all that the place 
afforded, without money and without price, It 
made no difference whether the color 
of the man was dark or fair; whatever 
was in the larder was freely shared with Indian 
or white man, and he was bidden to stay as 
long as convenient and to come again at his 
pleasure. Even if the owner was absent, it 
was fully understood that in spirit he was at 
home, and a cheerful legend on a card upon 
th: unlocked door not infrequently read thus, 
‘‘Boys, walk in and help yourselves.” Was 
not this following in spirit as in letter the in- 
junction of old, ‘*Use hospitality one to an- 
other without grudging.” 

To his nieces and nephews and their chil- 
They 
were his very own by adoption, and whatever 
concerned their welfare or. affected their happi- 
ness struck a responsive chord in his breast; 
seemingly he was never happier than when in 
their company and ministering to their delight, 


© 


Rublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postofice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS, 
ESTATE OF SUSAN C. BRADFORD, DECEASED. 


Notice is kereby given by the undersigned, 
administrator of the estate of Susan C. Brad- 
ford, deceased, to the creditors of and all per- 
sons having claims against the said deceased, 
to exhibit them with the necessary vouchers 
within ten months after the first publication of 
this notice, to the said administrator, at the 
office of his attorney, Maurice S, Woodhams, 
508 Montgomery street, room 6, the same 
being the place for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the said estate in said city and county 
of San Francisco. 

WALLACE BRADFORD, 

Administrator of the eastate of Susan C, 
Bradford, deceased. 

Dated at the city and county of San Francisco, 

this 8th day of May, 1895. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 


Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 


street, Winter styles, new feathers and ribbons. 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 
Market street. 


A stimulant is often needed to nourish and 
strengthen the roots ard to keep the haira 
natural color. MHall’s Hair Renewer is the 
best tonic for the ‘hair. | 


OAKLAND KINDERGARTEN 
> TRAINING CLASS 


Next year begins June 15th, Application 
for Assistants’ places must be made before 
the opening of the new term. Address | 


GRACE E. BARNARD, Principal. 


1440 Franklin Street, | 


LAKE & 
torte 411 Sacramento Street 
Importers of and wholesale dealers in 
WOODEN WARE, BRUSHES, BROOMS, 
Feather. Dusters and Clothes Wringers 


Agents for the well-known 
White Mountain Ice Cream Freesers 


| 


Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society 


PILGRIM SERIES 10R TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


135 Market St., San Francisco 


GEO. WALKER, Manager 


Send for 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed: Free 


GEM 


4 tention. 


simplicity. 


NEVER 
REQUIRES 
_ OILING or 
CLIMBING of 
TOWERS 


use. Pipe, 


Galwanized 


STEEL WINDMILL 


With Graphite Boxes 


Guaranteed more durable without oil than other 
mills that are oiled. Practically requires no at- 
Truly a «EM, and worth its weight in 
gold, Combines beauty, strength, durability and 
Governs itself perfectly, is easily 
erected, and is sold on its merits. 
of steel and cast iron. 


NOTICE 
Full lines of pumps, for hand, windmill and power 
ttings, brass goods, hose, tanks, etc. 


WOODIN & LITTLE 
312-314 Market St, San Francisco, Cal. 


ade entirely 
Each one guaranteed. 


qu 


C. Herrmann & Co. 


THE HATTERS, 


328 KEARNY STREET. 
- (Entire Building) 


~~ Will give you better value in Hats or Caps 


The only hat store having its own factory. 


than any store in the city, 
Send for I}lustrate Catalogue, mailed free, 


The luxury of amplitude is but one 
of the charms of such a piece of furni- 
ture as this. In style it possessesall 
the strength, breadth and positive 
grandeur of its period—the First Em- 
- pire. This was the furniture of the 
ginning of the century; today, near- 
ing its close, it deqables the first place 
in the esteem of the mass as well as 
of the individual connoisseur. We 
pond much to show in the ‘‘Empire’”’ 
style, 


Carpets . Rugs . Mattings 


CALIFORNIA 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
(N. P. Cole & Co.) 


417-123 Gezry Street 


Pre-eminently the 


Sewing Machine for Family Use. 


Don’t fail to see it before buying any other. — 


LATEST IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN FIT 


Send for Catalogue to 


J. W. EVANS! 


1021 Market St., San Francisco 
South side, near Sixth Street 


Nothing Like It! 
Works Like a Charm 


LER 
WS 
\ 
Sure Cure in almost 
every Case 


Stearns’ Candy Kitchen, 1006 Market St. 


We have a full line of Opp. sth, S. F. 
STRICTLY PurRE CANDIES 


ALASKA 
EXCURSION 


A select excursion to Alaska, the land of gla- 
ciers, will leave San Francisco Tuesday, July 
gth, at 9 a.m., per S.S. ‘‘City of Puebla,’ 
connecting with the ‘‘Queen” at Pt. Townsend 
and Victoria, touching at Ft. Wrangle, Glacier 
Bay, Sitka and other points of interest, and 
returning July 30th. 

For reduced rates and full information 


address, REV. HENRY H. RICE, 
1054 Kirkham St., Oakland, Cal, 
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i STEARNS’ 
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